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SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


That the only feasible method of handling the prob- 
lems of over-taxation and under-employment is the 
transfer of taxes from productive capital to ground 
values, urban and rural, is the main point of this book. 
It is non-Georgean and makes no utopian claims. It 
views communism and socialism as impracticable in 
America, and the New Deal as only a stop-gap. 


Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible suggestion at a 
time when big business and small business as well is 
crying for relief from heavy taxation. . . . Seems to fit 
the picture of what industry needs today.” 


N. Y. Investment News: ‘‘Non-technical and should 
interest anyone who is concerned with reducing taxes 
on industry.” 


A new approach to the business problem, by LOUIS 
WALLIS, author of “The Struggle for Justice’ and 
other volumes dealing with economic forces in world 
history. 75¢ 


Published by DOUBLEDAY, DORAN, Garden City, N.Y. 
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With war clouds deepening, the world is 
asking—What is the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks’ Soviet regime toward war? 
This new book contains important stud- 
ies of the Soviet foreign policy, foreign 
trade policy, and nationality policy—by 
ALEXANDER A. TROYANOVSKY, 
Ambassador of the U. S. S. R. at Wash- 
ington; IVAN V. BOYEFF, VLADI- 
MIR ROMM, HANS KOHN, MAL- 
BONE W. GRAHAM. Edited by Sam- 
uel N. Harper. Just published—$2.50 


THE TURKISH 
TRANSFORMATION 


What has happened in all the days that 
have followed since the forty days of 
Musa Dagh? HENRY E. ALLEN’S 
keen interpretation of the amazing mod- 
ernization of this Moslem country is 
published on the 12th anniversary of the 
Turkish Republic. $2.50. 
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(in association with John C. Wilson) 


TheTaming of the Shrew 


with ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE 
GUILD THEATRE, 52nd Street, West of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:40 
THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 


PORGY and BESS 


Book by Du Bost Heywarp 
Lyrics by Du Bose Heywarp and Ira GersHWIN 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Orchestra conducted by ALEXANDER SMALLENS 


ALVI THEATRE, 52nd Street, West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 
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General Smedley Butler, Earl Browder, 
Heywood Broun, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 


Loren Miller, Chairman 
November 1ith, 8:30 P. M. 
MECCA TEMPLE, 133 West 55th Street 


RESERVED TICKETS AT 35c, 55c, 83c, $1.10 and $1.65 (including 
tax) are now on sale at: New Masses, 31 East 27th Street (Orders 
filled by mail and telephone—CAledonia 5-3076); Workers’ Bookshop, 
50 East 13th Street; Rand Bookstore, 7 East 15th Street; Columbia 
University Bookstore, 2960 Broadway. 
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Gaetano Salvemini will deliver six lectures on 


ITALIAN FASCISM: ITS NATURE AND MEANING 
Thursdays at 8:30 p.m. Nov. 7 to Dec. 19 





Adele T. Katz will deliver eight lectures on 


SYMPHONIES AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
(Discussion of symphonies being performed this season) 
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Single Admission 50c. Course fees $2.50 
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ISS HELENE MAYER, the world’s champion 
woman fencer, has consented to be a member of the 
German Olympics team next year. Brigadier General 
Sherrill’s visit to Germany, therefore, was not without avail. 
General Sherrill is one of the three Americans on the Inter- 
national Olympics Committee; returning on the Normandie 
on October 21, he expressed himself on the question of non- 
participation by Americans in the Berlin Olympics. ‘What 
Germany does to the Jews in Germany,” said the General, 
“is no more my business than what is done to Negroes in the 
South or to the Japanese in California. . . . I have been striv- 
ing for two years to accomplish one thing. That is to see 
that at least one German Jew is on the German team.” 
Having set himself such a modest goal, the General is per- 
haps to be congratulated on reaching it without too great a 
struggle. Miss Mayer is to be the German Jew who will 
establish the fact, to the satisfaction of the General, that 
there is no anti-Semitism in the Hitler Olympics, or if there 
is, that it is none of his business. Since we cannot quite at- 
tain to the General’s attitude of Christian forbearance, we 





feel that what the South does to Negroes and what Germany 
does to the Jews are both matters of concern to persons in- 
terested in, let us simply say, fair play. But we agree with 
the General on one point: it is not only what Germany does 
to the Jews which makes us believe that the United States 
should withdraw from the games next year if they are held 
in Berlin; it is the fact that the contest will not be an inter- 
national sporting event but a manifestation of German Na- 
tional Socialism in which politics—Nazi_ politics—will be 
more important than sports. That should make American 
participation impossible. 


HE UNEASINESS felt by Roosevelt’s campaign man- 

agers over his waning popularity has been greatly re- 
lieved by the October poll taken by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion. The first of these polls, taken in 
February, 1934, gave the President 69 per cent of the com- 
bined Democratic and Republican votes. ‘Then a decline set 
in, and from November, 1934, till September of this year 
the curve sagged steadily downward until the President, with 
a majority of only 50.3 per cent, appeared to be headed for 
defeat. But in October his stock rose to 53, an indication 
that if the election were held today, simply on the issue of 
Roosevelt, he would win by a narrow margin. Geograph- 
ically the President has lost the New England states, where 
he polled 51 per cent in 1932; his percentage there in Octo- 
ber was 38. In the mid-Atlantic states—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland—he also has lost a 
majority of 53 per cent and is now at 46. But in ail other 
sections he runs ahead in the ballot, generally somewhat be- 
hind his figure in 1932, but actually ahead of it in the moun- 
tain states. The poll is instructive but it is not conclusive. 
Next year the choice will not be for or against Roosevelt but 
between Roosevelt and a Republican nominee. Roosevelt, 
measured against what he might have been, cuts a far poorer 
figure than he will present next year in contrast with the 
choice of the Republican Party. We hold to our opinion 
that the President is not sure to win the election but that the 
Republicans are sure to lose it. 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to view the naval conference which 

is to open at London on December 2 with any degree 
of optimism. None of the difficulties which caused a break- 
down in the preliminary conversations last November have 
been appreciably lessened in the past twelve months, while 
the recent friction between Italy and Britain, combined with 
French anxiety over German rearmament, appears to make 
genuine limitation almost out of the question. Japan, it is 
true, has proposed the abolition of capital ships, heavy 
cruisers, and aircraft carriers, the three classes of ships most 
useful to an aggressor nation. But these happen to be the 
only classes of ships in which Japan is inferior either to the 
United States or to the British Empire. Japan is adamant 
in insisting that political questions be kept out of the con- 
ference, even though the naval ratios established at Wash- 
ington in 1922 were based on certain pledges regarding 
China and the Pacific mandates which have since been 
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broken. The Baldwin government is committed to a re- and oil, where American exploitation has been contrary ty 


armament program which would add twenty cruisers to its 
existing fleet within the next few years; it is not likely, 
therefore, that a reduction in naval armament will even be 
seriously considered. ‘The most that is hoped for is an 
arrangement stabilizing the relative strengths of the various 
fleets and imposing, if possible, an outside limit beyond 
which naval construction will not go in the next seven 
years. With Germany, Japan, and Italy determined to im- 
prove their relative status as naval powers, and Britain, 
France, and the United States equally determined to pre- 
vent this from occurring, and with a new world war loom- 
ing ominously on the horizon, even these restricted aims 
seem unrealistic. The fact that the delegations of the various 
powers will be made up principally of naval “experts” is 
perhaps the clearest indication that governments themselves 
regard the conference as mere window dressing. 


FTER A BRIEF ALARM lest the hog and corn 

farmers should reject control, the AAA finds that on 
the farms it remains popular. Early returns forecast a close 
vote, but at this writing the count is better than five to one 
for continuance, conclusive evidence which will be anxiously 
studied by Republican leaders. Administrator Davis, how- 
ever, reads it as approval not so much of the AAA as of the 
particular policy of preventing future overproduction. With 
the shortage of hogs and the high price of pork, the tempta- 
tion of farmers might have been to plunge into unrestrained 
competition, with ultimately dangerous results. Mr. Davis 
believes that the farmers are laying upon themselves a self- 
denying ordinance, which, if his interpretation is correct, be- 
speaks a remarkable conversion from individualism to the 
philosophy of planning. At this moment it is impossible to 
say whether the increased production of 25 to 30 per cent 
planned for next year will bring down prices. It should do 
this particularly for the benefit of consumers. ‘The farmers 
have the AAA looking out for their interests, and the con- 
sumers have only a board or two, armed with no authority. 
None of the studies which have been made of “fair prices” 
for farm products have even attempted to determine the effect 
of prices on consumption. Hence consumers will look upon 
the vote of the farmers with as much anxiety as the Re- 
publicans, though for another reason. The Republicans, we 
imagine, are busy searching for the right name to give to 
the AAA when they advocate its continuance in next year’s 


campaign. 


RESIDENT CARDENAS’S plea for a resumption of 
American capital investment in Mexico may be taken 
as further evidence of the fundamental insincerity of the 
present regime’s revolutionary pretenses. During the past 
twenty-five years every attempt to improve the basic economic 
conditions of the Mexican working class has been frustrated 
by the active or tacit opposition of American vested interests. 
The annual toll levied by foreign capital is estimated to be 
between 100 and 300 million pesos ($300,000 to $900,000). 
This might not be excessive even for a poor country like 
Mexico if the investments were used to develop the pro- 
ductive resources of the country, in the same way that for- 
eign capital was utilized by the United States in the nine- 
teenth century. But unfortunately this has not been the case. 
The bulk of American capital has been invested in mining 













Mexico’s real interests. 
United States in developing transportation facilities hay, 
served rather to bring Mexico under American econom 
domination than to raise the living standards of the Mexicay 
people. Foreign investments may be necessary to revive 
American capitalism, but there is vastly less danger of up. 
pleasant repercussions if such investments are confined 
countries where there is no temptation for the flag to follow 
the dollar. President Cardenas’s closing exhortation, “[D, 
not be afraid; there is nothing to fear and much to 
gained,” might well be added to the collection of “famoy; 
iast words.” 


















N SETTING November 14 as the date for the Britis) 

elections Stanley Baldwin has sought to capitalize op 
the unanimity with which British public opinion has backe; 
the National Government’s policy in the Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis. The fact that any other government, Liberal, Labor, 
or Tory, would have followed almost exactly the same pat) 
will, of course, be overlooked by the average voter, and the 
chances are that the Conservatives will win by a landslide 
only slightly less impressive than that of 1931. Superficially, 
Baldwin will be able to present a strong case for continuing 
the National Government in office. The domestic crisis 
which led to the elections of 1931 has been successfully 
settled. ‘The budget has been balanced; industrial produc. 
tion has been running above the 1929 level for more than 
a year; unemployment has been reduced to less than two 
million for the first time since the onset of the depression. 
A new crisis has arisen, this time caused by a threat from 
without, which makes national unity as essential as in 1931, 
A popular mandate is required before the government can 
proceed with its ambitious plan for rearmament. Labor will 
doubtless oppose the armament program, but its task will be 
a thankless one in the face of the obvious menace of German 
and Italian fascism. Its one hope lay in the possibility of 
turning attention back to the domestic scene. The existence 
of serious discontent in the mining regions, as evidenced by 
the recent South Wales strike, the unsolved problem of the 
depressed areas, and failure of the government to take active 
measures for providing work for the two million who are 
still jobless would normally react to Labor’s advantage. 
But devoid of leadership and torn by internal strife, the 
party. could scarcely be asked to fight an election under 
more unfavorable conditions. 










































HAT MILK RACKETEERING exists on a national 
scale as well as in local situations such as The Nation 
discussed last week seems to be established by the reports on 
milk costs of the Consumers’ Division of the NRA. On the 
premise, first, that the distributor and not the milk farmer is 
the nub of the tangled problem, and, secondly, that distribu- 
tion costs and therefore retail costs are entirely too high, the 
division’s economists and field men have concentrated on the 
marketing end of the milk muddle, and have uncovered some 
interesting facts. ‘There is, for instance, a widespread du- 
plication of delivery routes. This duplication is sanctified 
under the name of necessary competition and is said to be 
justified because it gives the consumer a “buyer’s choice” with 
regard to the quart or two of milk he buys daily. But, de- 
clares the NRA research unit, there is no such thing as 4 
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“buyer’s choice” since the milk for any community comes 
na limited area, the farmers must meet the same public- 
.alth regulations, the pasteurization is a purely mechanical 
tater, and distributors meet the same local health laws. In 
cher words, milk is milk and not bottled sunshine, and the 
product of one dairy cannot be distinguished from that of 
another. It might be supposed that if competition in dis- 
tribution keeps retail prices up, similar competition in produc- 
tion would benefit the farmer, since the country is obviously 
not suffering from a milk surplus. Perhaps it would in an 
open market, where he could bargain for a satisfactory price. 
But there is no open market. He must either sell to the 
distributing monopoly at its price or see his milk curdle. 


*O GIVE POINT to the article on German Catholics 
| by Emil Lengyel in this week’s Nation, the “suicide” 
in a Nazi prison on October 3 of the Reverend Thomas 
Stuhlweissenburg, former head of the Dominican Order in 
Germany, is announced. Dr. Stuhlweissenburg was being 
held on a charge of attempting to smuggle currency out of 
the country in violation of the laws of the Reich. A num- 
ber of other Dominicans, including the present head of the 
order, are in prison awaiting trial on similar charges. One 
of them, Bishop Peter Legge, of Meissen, has been removed 
to the prison infirmary, suffering, it is declared, from a kid- 
nev ailment. While the persecution of Jews in Germany has 
been spread out for the world to see, the anti-Catholic activi- 
ties of the German government have been more or less 
played down. If a German Catholic priest ends his life 
rather than endure longer the torments of a German prison, 
it is news. And one may suspect, the Catholic belief in the 
impropriety of suicide being what it is, that Dr. Stuhl- 
weissenburg’s death was actively hastened by his jailers. In 
spite of Hitler’s recent castigation of Germany’s new pagan- 
ism, it is reported that a new drive against Catholics may be 
expected shortly, and General Géring’s speech at Breslau on 
October 27 does nothing to dispel this rumor. “Whoever in 
the state administration and in the party does not keep step 
as ordered by the Fihrer must be purged from the move- 
ment,” he said. Loyal Germans must not be diverted from 
National Socialist aims by the inconvenience of food shortage 
or low wages; a united Germany must face a world which 
offers a constant threat to peace. ‘We National Socialists 
know only one fundamental writ and that is Adolf Hitler’s 
‘My Battle.’” Such a plan promises ill for dissenters. 


LTHOUGH NO FEDERAL LEGISLATION was 

passed in the recent session of Congress further limiting 
civil rights, fourteen states, according to the American Civil 
Liberties Union, enacted repressive laws of one sort or an- 
other. Arizona, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Texas, and Vermont passed laws requiring teachers 
to take an oath of loyalty to the Constitution. The gov- 
ernors of Delaware and Maryland vetoed similar bills, and 
seven other states defeated them. Arkansas, Delaware, 
Indiana, and Tennessee adopted legislation barring from the 
ballot left-wing political parties or candidates advocating the 
overthrow of the government by force or violence or “carry- 
ing on a program of sedition or treason.” It is encouraging 
to note that this measure, sponsored by the American Legion 
and introduced in twenty-three states, was turned down in 
nineteen. California, out of a flood of proposed repressive 





bills, enacted only one, which forbids individuals or parties 
who advocate the overthrow of the government “by force 
and violence or other unlawful means” to use school 
buildings for meeting places. Probably the most serious 
single piece of repressive legislation passed last year is New 
Jersey’s anti-Nazi law. This provides for punishment of 
written or spoken incitements to “hatred, violence, or hos- 
tility . . .. by reason of race, color, religion, or manner of 
worship.” Designed to suppress the violent expression of pro- 
Nazi sentiments, it is so broad as to offer ground for sup- 
pression of any other group that happened to be out of 
favor with the majority. When Congress meets in January 
some twenty-odd bills unsuccessfully presented last winter 
will be reintroduced. The battle is still being fought by 
those who would continue to erode the Bill of Rights; its 
champions must be equally vigilant. 


NASMUCH as The Nation has in the past taken oc- 
casion to comment upon the senile degeneracy of the 
Pulitzer Prize, it naturally welcomes the announcement that 
seventeen of the leading drama critics of New York (includ- 
ing its own) have decided to award an annual medal to “the 
best new play by an American author” produced during the 
year. Their choice is to be made public two weeks before 
the Pulitzer awards, and though the critics refuse either to 
affirm or to deny the fact, their medal is obviously a symbol 
of their dissatisfaction with recent selections for the Pulitzer 
Prize. If more than four of the seventeen critics refuse to 
acquiesce in the judgment of the majority, no award will be 
made; it remains to be seen just how often a sufficiently gen- 
eral agreement can be reached. 


HE PUBLISHERS have held all the aces thus far in 

their dealings with the American Newspaper Guild, 
but it is plain that the run-around cannot go on forever. 
At present the guild is engaged in three important battles. 
Morris Watson has been discharged from the Associated 
Press for his activities in behalf of the guild. The fight for 
his reinstatement is just beginning. The issue in this case 
is so clear that its outcome will be of the utmost significance. 
The editorial workers of the Philadelphia Inquirer, after 
trying vainly for seventeen months to obtain collective 
bargaining, have turned to the new National Labor Board 
for help against their absentee publisher. Since the publishers 
through their national organization have given every indi- 
cation that they will fight it strenuously, the Jnquirer case 
seems slated to become a cause célébre. It will also be the 
first newspaper test case under the new national labor- 
relations law. Finally, the lockout at the Amsterdam Daily 
News is still in force. Meanwhile the guild is gradually 
being developed into a more effective fighting instrument, 
even though the process is not taking place as rapidly as 
one might wish. While a large majority of the members 
favor affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
they fell just short of mustering the necessary two-thirds’ 
vote in the recent referendum on the question. The con- 
servatives have threatened to secede and to set up organiza- 
tions of their own, filled with little besides professional ethics, 
but the vote on A. F. of L. affiliation makes it clear that 
most guild members favor outright labor-union tactics. It is 
only as labor cases that the three situations which now con- 
front the guild can be intelligently or successfully handled. 
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HE reply of Secretary Hull to the League of Nations 
does not close the door on ultimate cooperation, and 
it acknowledges our interest in peace. The Adminis- 
tration takes the position that its arms are pinned in the 
strait-jacket of the neutrality resolution and that it can do 
little more than express sentiments. It has, however, ex- 
pressed them in a way intended to be encouraging to Geneva, 
and to remind public opinion in this country that we cannot 
remain disinterested in the European crisis simply because 
we do not intend to fight. The country is experiencing one 
of its deep, passionate surges, and is now overwhelmingly iso- 
Such surges are to be expected; but what it is feel- 
Isolation is a 


lationist. 
ing today is not what it will think tomorrow. 
doctrine of escape, inviting just now because Europe seems 
perilously close to a destructive war in which we have no im- 
mediate economic concern. But the danger of a general con- 
flagration has been overdone, those who have been 
frightened out of their better judgment will realize in time. 
And when there has been further reflection, we shall rea- 
lize that there is no escape from world responsibilities, that 
isolation weakens collective action, and that peace is not to be 
furthered in that way. 

The Administration, by implication, has given its blessing 
to Geneva, and well it may, since the League’s action can 
develop into the most important event in the history of inter- 
national relations. For the first time coercion is being used 
to support the outlawry of war, and thus the first step is being 
taken to establish a system of law among nations, supported 
by action, to take the place of a system of unsupported moral 
principles. ‘To this assertion the objection will be raised— 
it has been in our pages in a recent letter from Frank 
Simonds—that the events at Geneva are nothing of the sort, 
but are merely the clash of imperialist interests, Britain ver- 
sus Italy. Mr. Simonds, in seeing this clash, which is there, 
fails to see the incomparably greater fact that human society 
is trying to organize itself on the principle of a Kellogg 
pact enforced by penalties, and thus to bring to a head the 
experience of a cursed generation in waging the greatest and 
most disastrous war in history. Hitler stands in the back- 
ground, training a nation to fight, and a still more disastrous 
war looms ahead. Unless collective action can become ef- 
fective in short order, Western civilization is doomed. 

It is no argument against collective action taken to 
establish law to say that it is serving one or another imperial 
In domestic affairs law is not an al- 

Law places a limit on selfishness, and 


as 


or national interest. 
ternative to selfishness. 
canalizes it within orderly bounds. Joining a collective sys- 
tem is not like joining a church, which presupposes moral 
conversion. Empires, members of a collective system, will 
continue to behave imperially, and selfish states selfishly. But 
a leval system, enforced by collective coercion, limits their 
greed at this one point of ruling out the use of war in fur- 
thering national policy. 

It is true that the conflict at Geneva is between the 
haves and the have-nots. It also is true that forbidding the 
use of war to the have-nots does not solve the problem. But 
there are two problems: the outlawry of war as an instru- 





We Must Enforce the Kellogg Pact 
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ment of national policy, and the dire necessity of finding 
peaceable means of rectifying intolerable treaties and assuring 
raw materials and markets to industrial nations. In domestic 
society we have not settled the conflict between the haves and 
the have-nots; and in domestic society, too, the law is on the 
side of the haves. But few would argue on that accoun: 
that law is useless and anarchy preferable. Instead, we se 
ourselves to pursue that conflict under legal protection, know. 
ing that in time the law itself can be made more just. 
Carrying the analogy back to international relations, we 
cannot reject a system of law in international life merely 
because accepting it does not of itself redistribute colonies 
and raw materials. The chaos of the war system guarantee 
change, but surely no one would argue that it furthers 
justice. Either we choose to work for justice in a lawful 
system or we choose to remain in anarchy, arming against 
one another, suspicious of one another, and ultimately de. 
And isolation cannot provide an ulti- 






















stroying one another. 
mate escape. 

This would have been plain to the United States had 
the League not been woven together as a piece with the 
treaties of 1919. The Covenant leveled its threat of coercion 
for many years, not against war, but against violation of the 
treaties. We would have nothing to do with the treaties, 
hence remained out of the League. And as the iniquity of 
the treaties became apparent, the British weakened in their 
cooperation with the League and virtually abandoned the 
Covenant. The value of the present action at Geneva lies 
in its being focused entirely on the outlawry of a war of 
unprovoked aggression. We are now at a new and saner 
stage of international effort. And Britain, in pledging its 
permanent cooperation, has virtually told France that it wil! 
apply coercion to outlaw national war but not to defend the 
treaties. In other words, Geneva is now the executant of 
our own instrument, the Kellogg pact, and it is as much 
our concern to have it enforced as it is that of any other 
country. 

Our policy, then, must be to accept our responsibility in 
creating a lawful international society. We cannot hope 
that others, while we take to the storm cellar, will establish 
it. Our cooperation may be decisive in forming it. The 
Nation believes that economic action will be enough to bring 
Italy to terms. We also believe it will warn Hitler that his 
War is going to create a united economic front against him. 
So we urge the President to take sides by joining in the eco- 
nomic sanctions against the violator of the Kellogg pact; to 
call Congress; to ask for a new policy of cooperation; to re- 
mind the country that until this hour it always has been a 
leader in the effort to organize world peace. We urge him, 
at the same time, to accept the twice-made offer of Sir Samuel 
Hoare to call a world conference on raw materials, and to 
press for an early vitalization by the League of Article XIX. 
It must be clear that America’s interest is the outlawry of 
war and not the aggrandizement of the haves. Such action 
will do more than anything else in our power to reduce the 
danger of war in Europe. The alternative to it is to arm 
ourselves for an ultimate war in a world of anarchy. 
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Britain Holds Its Ground 


of the strengthening of the British attitude, the most impor- 
tant was doubtless the proximity of the general elections. The 
opposition parties had already started attacking the Cabinet 
for its lukewarm support of the League, and it is obvious that 
the National Government must base its appeal to the electo- 
rate primarily on its foreign policy. If Britain is eager to make 
a deal with Mussolini it will have to be after November 
14. Another factor contributing to the change may well 
have been the enthusiasm with which the French Radical 
Socialist Congress applauded ex-Premier Herriot’s demand 
that France be more vigorous in its support of Great Britain 
and the League. For Laval is in an extremely precarious 
position, despite his victory in the recent senatorial elections. 
Support for his pro-Italian policies comes almost entirely from 
relatively unimportant right groups, while the powerful 
Front Populaire—consisting of left-wing Radical So- 

cialists, Socialists, 





finding & FTER a week of sensational rumors the Anglo-Italian 
assuring situation remains essentially unchanged. Mussolini 
domestic has played his trump card. As a gesture of concilia- 
aves and ME tion toward England, made with the hope of obtaining a 
s on the ME renewal of three-power negotiations, he voluntarily withdrew 
account a division of troops from Libya and submitted through Laval 
, We set a peace plan which was slightly less outrageous than his pre- 
1, know. HE vious demands. While the terms of this proposal were nat- 
3 | urally shrouded in secrecy, they are reported to have included 
ions, we [Ea suggestion that Ethiopia be divided into two zones, that the 
mere]; non-Amharic zone bordering Italy’s present possessions be 
colonies J placed under Italian rule, and that the remainder of Ethiopia 
arantees J be put under some sort of international control in order to 
furthers protect the newly formed colony against attack. Italy also 
lawful FE asked that Assab in Eritrea be opened to Ethiopia as a free 
against J port rather than Zeila in British Somaliland, because of fear 
ely de. that use of the iat- 
an ulti. J ter port would 
' strengthen Britain’s 
tes had HE hold on Ethiopia. 
ith the For a brief pe- 
oercion J riod it looked as if 
of the HE Mussolini’sstrategy 
reaties, J would be success- 
uity of ful. There was a 
1 their HF visible softening in 
ed the England’s attitude 
va lis & toward Italy. After 
var of telling the House 
saner J of Commons that 
ng its Great Britain 
it will J would neither close 
id the J she Suez Canal nor 
ant of advocate military 
much J sanctions, Sir Sam- 
other B® uel Hoare asked 


- ' whether the breath- 
ity in JB ing space before the actual application of the economic penal- 













hope fF ties “could not be used for another attempt at .. . settle- 
ablish BF ment.” The following day Prime Minister Baldwin and 
The F\ Anthony Eden echoed this hope, adding, however, that any 
bring FB such settlement would have to be acceptable to both the 
at his ' League and Ethiopia. With Laval striving to obtain an 
him. y agreement on any basis and Britain apparently in a mood 
 €CO- | to make substantial concessions, it seemed possible that the 
t; t0 B long-rumored partitioning of Ethiopia was about to take place. 
ore Then, as suddenly as it had weakened, England’s policy 
en 4 B® once more stiffened. The strength of the British fleet in the 
him, Mediterranean was maintained despite the report that a re- 
muel B@ duction had been agreed to in return for the withdrawal of 
d '0 B® Italian troops from Libya. Prime Minister Baldwin ad- 
IX. B® mitted that the British fleet might be called upon to act inde- 
ya pendently in blockading an “aggressor,” though Italy was 
‘tion not named. Financial and economic sanctions were given off- 
the cial approval without any indication of possible postponement. 
ais Rumor had it that the Italian peace terms had been received 





and flatly rejected. While various factors were probably back 








and Communists— 
could almost cer- 
tainly deliver a 
clear majority in 
the Chamber of 
Deputies in favor 
of a more aggres- 
sive program. 
Should Laval fall, 
his successor would 
unquestionably take 
a position much 
closer to Britain’s. 
Meanwhile there 
can be no doubt 
that Mussolini is 
seriously disturbed 
by the prospect of 
sanctions. Italy’s 
gold reserve is 
already down to four billion lire—approximately $320,000,- 
000—and since credits are out of the question and exports 
are certain to be reduced, he is faced with the neces- 
sity of cutting imports below the level of safety. While the 
pinch may not be felt for three or four months, an equally 
long period will be required after the termination of hostili- 
ties before normal conditions can be restored. Mussolini 
doubtless recognizes this, and realizes that he has only a few 
more weeks in which to maneuver if he is to avert serious in- 
jury to Italy. Although he has thus far failed to win British 
approval to a plan for partitioning Ethiopia, the new scheme 
drafted by British and French experts appears to give Musso- 
lini a great deal more than he could have obtained by peace- 
ful means. The tragedy of such an outcome is self-evident. 
Capitulation now would destroy nearly all the value of the 
League’s courageous action in recent weeks. For if the 
League is to hold Hitler in check, it must not only show 
that it can apply effective sanctions within a relatively short 
time but also demonstrate that any power which defies the 
collective law will suffer the consequences of its folly. 
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Miracles 


NGLAND is just now being mildly stirred by a 


young Hindu who walks on fire. A demonstration 

has been given under scientifically controlled condi- 
tions, and there seems to be no doubt about the facts. Kuda 
Bux takes several steps along a trench of glowing coals care- 
fully prepared by the examiners. A hardy “control” who 
consents merely to touch the fire with his bare foot gets a 
nasty burn, but Kuda Bux, whose feet appear perfectly nor- 
mal, is entirely unaffected by his adventure. 

Professor C. R. Darling, a physicist, has suggested that 
perhaps the miracle worker walks with a springy step which 
greatly reduces the length of time that his feet are in con- 
tact with the coals. He adds that a thermometer touched 
to the embers for an equal time registers little rise in tem- 
perature; but it has been replied that a springy step implies 
hard pressure of the feet during the period of contact and 
that merely touching the thermometer for an equal time 
affords no fair test. No one appears to have any other ex- 
planations, rational or otherwise, to offer, and there are facts 
which make it difficult even to assign the phenomenon to a 
category. Certain conditions have to be fulfilled—the coals, 
for example, have to be of charcoal of a certain kind—and 
one concludes, therefore, that if the wonder worker really 
rises superior to nature, his supremacy over it is of a ridicu- 
lously limited sort. If, on the other hand, there is a natural 
explanation, one would expect some clews to the existence of 
a natural process. But Kuda Bux’s feet are unaffected in 
any way and there is no reason to suspect a mere anaesthesia 
to pain because there are no apparent physiological processes 
by which pain could be caused. Perhaps the fact that a piece 
of adhesive plaster attached to the foot is only scorched is a 
suspicious circumstance. 

The most annoying feature of the whole business is 
that no satisfactory explanation may ever be forthcoming. 
The evidence in favor of miracles does not actually convert 
most men, but in many instances it has been so good that 
the skeptic is thrown back upon the contention that, what- 
ever proof may be offered in a particular case, it must be 
discarded on the ground that the weight of continuing ex- 
perience is against it. As is pretty generally admitted, the 
evidence for the existence of witchcraft in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is at least as good as the evidence upon 
which our credence in many historical events is based, and 
at least one prominent scholar in the Church of England, 
Montague Summers by name, has written several books to 
prove that witchcraft cannot be rejected unless one is willing 
to reject the whole law of evidence. 

More interesting are the cases of isolated phenomena 
which have defied all attempts to explain them. Five or six 
years ago Robert T. Gould, a retired English naval officer, 
published the results of his careful investigation of eleven 
such in a curious volume called “Oddities: A Book of Un- 
explained Facts.” Among them were the appearance of 
“devil's hoof marks” in widely scattered sections of Devon- 
shire in 1855 under circumstances which seemed to rule out 
every attempt to explain them either as animal footprints or 

as purely physical manifestations. In another category there 
is the perpetual-motion machine, demonstrated in the eight- 
eenth century by one Orffyreus; this was examined by com- 


——$— SS 


petent observers, whose accounts include details which seep, 
to make unacceptable any explanations of how the effeg 
might have been produced by trickery. 

Skeptics need a general defense, and we have alway; 
liked the one invented by Bishop Burnet to defend his djs. 
belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. Even, he said 
if it be granted that all statements in the Bible are true anj 
that the Bible appears to say that the wine is changed int) 
blood, we can still say that we have the evidences of thre 
senses that the wine is not blood and the evidence of sigh; 
alone that the Bible actually does say that it is. 


Buyers, Beware! 


HE forgotten consumer has received frequent editoria] 
mention during the past two years, but he needs ; 
lot more. In addition, in a world overflowing wit) 
commodities sold in pretty packages, he needs specific advice 
on what and how to buy. It is a truism that the govern. 
ment should collect and disperse such information, making 
it available through the press and by other means to every 
potential buyer. Such a service obviously would cost a large 
sum of money and it would encounter the forceful opposi- 
tion of the main support of the newspapers, the advertisers 
of commodities, who object to true talk about their products, 
Nevertheless, various government bureaus are in fact publish- 
ing a certain amount of information of value to consumers, 
although in general the consumers do not know it. It is 
in an attempt to give more publicity to such facts as are 
now available that The Nation, beginning with this issue, 
will give space to a regular fortnightly column, conducted 
by Miss Ruth Brindze, which will print selections from the 
findings of the Food and Drug Administration, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and similar government bureaus, as 4 
help in the everyday allocation of the family budget. 
Under the National Recovery Administration the Con- 


sumers’ Advisory Board was created to protect consumer § 


interests. Fierce and unrelenting pressure from interested 
manufacturers—interested in their own business, that is, of 
selling goods by whatever means—prevented this agency 
from functioning in an effective manner, and it has of 
course passed out with the NRA. The Consumers’ Division, 
also established under the NRA, is still operating, and a 
recent announcement by Dr. Walton Hamilton, its director, 
that a study of the milk industry is in progress indicates that 
agency to be less moribund than its friends feared it was. 


Cooperative Distributors, which for three years has been §- 


building a national distributive service in tested products 
along cooperative lines, has changed its publication, the 
Consumers’ Defender, into a monthly and will publish ar- 
ticles and information of value to consumers. Consumers’ 
Research remains under a cloud, the result of its director's 
hostility to striking workers who attempted to organize a 
union. Mr. Schlink continues to display all the characteris- 


tics of a little Mussolini and the strikers continue to picket. | 


But in spite of its anti-labor bias, Consumers’ Research has 
been of real service to buyers. 


public. 
these efforts. 











Its work and the other ac- 7 
tivities in behalf of the consumer show that some attempt © 
is being made to create an intelligent and informed buying | 
The Nation’s consumer column will further extend © 
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Issues and Men 
Mr. Lamont Defends the Morgans 


the New York Times a review by Robert L. Duffus 

of Harold Nicolson’s life of Dwight Morrow. Mr. 

Duffus dared to disagree with Mr. Nicolson’s portrayal of 
the House of Morgan as a highly benevolent institution actu- 
Fated solely by love of humanity and rendering inestimably 
‘valuable services to the Allies—and therefore, incidentally, to 
the United States. Mr. Duffus wrote of “the manner in 
‘which our financiers actually made us an ally of the Allies 
' while we were still officially neutral,” and also used these 
words: “Let it be admitted that in helping to draw the 
country into the European war he [Dwight Morrow] had a 
part in decivilizing the world.” Mr. Lamont ventures “to 


Ve 


inquire what Mr. Duffus thinks our firm or Mr. Morrow 


q [tc Nem W. LAMONT has criticized in a letter to 


| did to get the United States into the World War.” 


Mr. Lamont then proceeds to assert (1) that he and 
his partners in favoring the Allies were but a part of a 
“heavily preponderant majority that hoped the Allies would 
win’; (2) that he and his partners did not carry on “propa- 
ganda in favor of our going to war,” or seek “to influence 
Washington in favor of war”; (3) that the vast sum (more 
‘than $30,000,000) which the Morgans made out of selling 
supplies to the Allies and floating their bond issues before 
‘the United States went into the war did not determine “the 
pro-Ally sentiments of Morrow or Morgan or any of us’”— 
“we were pro-Ally by inheritance, by instinct, by opinion” ; 


(4) that no one “can believe that the Allies’ demand for 


‘American supplies was created by our firm”; (5) that 
“there is current a new and false version of the causes of our 
going into the war to the effect that “it was American busi- 
tress men rather than Germany that got us into the war,” 
sand that “it will not do good but harm to encourage the ac- 
Keptance of this myth.” 
' First of all let me point out that Mr. Lamont has 
zn cked down men of straw he himself set up. No one has 
harged the Morgan firm with indulging in propaganda. 
TThey did not have to do so. That was done for them by 
their employers, the British government, with precisely the 
complete disregard for truth that characterized the 
MGermans, and with vastly more cleverness and ability. No 
one has charged the Morgan firm with having influenced 
Voodrow Wilson to go into the war, for Mr. Lamont 
knows, as I know, that under Wilson, until we got into the 
var, the White House was closed to the House of Morgan 
for the first and only time. No one has charged that the 
llies’ demand for supplies was created by the Morgans; 
0 sane man would think of doing so. They are only charged 
vith taking a modest 1 per cent of the blood money. And 


ame 


®f this modest 1 per cent Mr. Lamont is proud. No one has 


harged that preponderant American opinion was not on the 


breponderant sentiment was in favor of our going into the 
var to aid the Allies and to make safe for our democracy 
he Allied bonds floated by the House of Morgan. That 
was something entirely different. Indubitably the men and 


women Mr. Lamont and his associates met socially and in a 
business way were for our entering the war. Why not? 
But the country as a whole voted Mr. Wilson back into the 
White House because “he kept us out of war,” a phrase 
written into Ollie James’s keynote address at the St. Louis 
convention and, as we now know, read and approved in ad- 
vance by Colonel House and Mr. Wilson, who well knew 
the pacifist temper of the people. Not a single one of these 
charges answered by Mr. Lamont was made by Mr. Duftus, 
or even referred to by him in his review. 

I agree that “it will not do good but harm” to en- 
courage the acceptance of the “myth” that American busi- 
ness men helped to get us into the war—which is the only 
charge Mr. Duffus made—that is, harm to the bankers. But 
the question is not of harm or benefit to the Morgans or 
anyone else; the question is simply, What is the truth? I 
have no doubt that Mr. Lamont, for whom since our college 
days I have had a warm personal regard, believes that he 
and his associates were not influenced by the huge sums that 
they were making by their association with the Allies. I 
cannot believe it, because I do not think that there are any 
persons in existence who would not be consciously or un- 
consciously affected by such an association. I know I shoufd 
have been. That they would have been pro-Ally if they had 
never made a cent out of the war I gladly recognize. So 
was I, and so was any man who valued ethics and justice on 
the day the Germans swept into Belgium. But all this can- 
not veil the fact that the huge vested interest in the war 
created by British purchases engineered by the Morgans went 
far toward pushing us into the war, and would have helped 
to do so had the Germans refrained from their wicked sub- 
marine warfare. Mr. Lansing’s letters prove this as Mr. 
Lamont should know. He insisted to Mr. Wilson that we 
must go into the war lest our vast Allied-created prosperity 
be checked and an economic crash ensue. 

The gentlemen of the House of Morgan live in an 
exalted and rarefied atmosphere to which few of us can 
aspire. Perhaps that is why they often seem so detached from 
the realities and facts of American life. One would think 
that they would at least recognize that the neutrality resolu- 
tion passed by Congress, which Senator Van Nuys and others 
say will be strengthened just as soon as Congress meets again 
by forbidding credits and loans to belligerents, is a vote to 
make it impossible for the Morgans or any other bankers to 
repeat their procedure in any future war.. They are not to 
have the opportunity to decide, however justly, which side 
they think Americans should favor and then ally themselves 
with it. They will be compelled to be neutral—Mr. Lamont 
has written, “We were not neutral for a single moment”— 
to be loyal and not disloyal to their government’s neutrality. 
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Paradoxes of American Recovery 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART 


ports the Democratic Party, has been working hard 
to convince the American people that the depression 
is over. And, indeed, it is possible to pile up an impressive 
amount of evidence that the long-sought corner has been 
turned. The Annalist Index of Business Activity for Sep- 
sember was at the highest level since May, 1931, with the 
exception of July, 1933. Industrial production for October, 
as estimated by the Standard Statistics Company, was 
above that of any other October since 1930, and exceeded 
last year’s mark by 18 per cent. Electric-power consumption 
is at an all-time high, while car loadings and other business 
indices are far more favorable than in any recent fall. 
Unlike several of the false booms which have occurred 
in recent years, the improvement appears—at least to the 


| \HE press, particularly that section of it which sup- 


| average newspaper reader—to affect every section of our na- 


tional economy. Recovery has been particularly marked in 
the heavy industries, where the depression had been most 
acute. Cash farm income, including benefit payments, was 
7 per cent higher in the first eight months of 1935 than in 
the same period of 1934. Payrolls in the first half of the 
present year were 9 per cent above those of the corresponding 
months of the previous year, and employment was up 1.3 per 
Department-store sales are at the best level, when ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, they have reached in the past 
four years. Even farm laborers, literally the “forgotten men” 
of this generation, are reported to be receiving the highest 


| wages since 1931, though still less than the pre-war average. 


The greatest gains have been in the profits of big in- 
dustrial corporations. According to Moody’s Investment 
Survey, the earnings of 168 of the largest of these concerns 
in the first half of 1935 were 21 per cent above the January- 
June period in 1934. For the third quarter the first 138 
companies reporting showed a 37 per cent rise in net profits 
as compared with the same quarter a year ago. Dividend 
declarations for the first nine months of 1935—including all 
types of business enterprises—exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding period last year by 6 per cent, and were 15 per 
cent above the first nine months of 1933. 

That recovery has set in is a fact that will be accepted 
by the average person without dispute. Although he himself 
may not be better off than he was two or three years ago, 
he knows dozens of persons who are. And even where finan- 
cial conditions have not actually improved, there are less 
panic and insecurity than were prevalent a few years back— 
at least for the upper and middle classes. The real question, 
therefore, is not whether confidence has returned—for it un- 
doubtedly has—but whether the existing optimism is justi- 
fied. Is there a basis of stability in the present upturn which 
was lacking in the false revivals of the summer of 1933 and 
the spring of 1934? Or like the boom of 1928-29 does our 
so-called recovery contain the seeds of future disaster? 

To answer these questions it is necessary to consider 
both the causes of the recent improvement and the forces of 
instability in our present economic structure. Both are com- 
plex but susceptible to analysis. The main factor back of 





the upturn is doubtless the accumulation of consumer demand 
following the virtual cessation of buying, both by individuals 
and corporations, during the depression. Recent large ex- 
penditures for repairs and expansion by the automobile and 
steel industries illustrate the length of time which must elapse 
before this force gains its full momentum. Gradually, how- 
ever, the rising prices brought about by the Administration’s 
monetary policy, together with the increased purchasing 
power resulting from improved agricultural conditions and 
public-works expenditures, have stimulated business concerns 
to make necessary replacements and provide for expansion. 
The recent gains in the heavy industries indicate that busi- 
ness spending is now reaching sizable proportions, which is 
of utmost importance since expenditures of this type are 
normally far larger than those for consumers’ goods. __ 

Under the existing eGonomic system the volume of busi- 
ness spending depends on one factor and one factor alone— 
the prospect of future profits. With prices rising more 
rapidly than wages and other costs of production, the im- 
mediate outlook for earnings would appear to be excellent. 
But business activity cannot continue to expand unless there 
is a steady increase in consumer buying power. At the 
moment, at least, this process appears to have been checked 
by the unholy scramble for profits. We find, for example, 
that while net earnings in the first six months of 1935 were 
approximately three times as large as in the corresponding 
period of 1933, unemployment has been reduced by less than 
20 per cent and wages of industrial workers have advanced 
no more than has the cost of living. A rise of 36 per cent in 
factory production has been achieved since 1932 with only a 
23 per cent increase in employment. Real wages remain 15 
per cent lower than in 1929, and are even slightly below 
the level prevailing at the depth of the depression in 1932. 
As is usually the case in a period of rising prices, profits ap- 
pear to have expanded at the expense of working-class living 
standards. This is possible and even “normal” during the 
first stage in the economic cycle, but is one of the primary 
causes of the instability of capitalist economy. 

As a result of a recent Brookings Institution study of 
the relationship between the distribution of income and eco- 
nomic progress, the underlying causes of our economic dif- 
ficulties are much more clearly understood than they were 
even a year ago. The key to the problem is to be found, 
according to this study, in the tendency for savings to ac- 
cumulate more rapidly than capital may profitably be in- 
vested in new enterprises. In the period between 1922 and 
1929 this tendency had its roots in the growing concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a small group of individuals 
who neither needed nor used their expanded incomes for 
living purposes. The 219,000 families which reported an in- 
come of over $20,000 in 1929 accumulated more than half of 
the country’s total savings, though they spent on the average 
more than 25 times as much per family as the group earning 
between $1,000 and $1,500. When savings are promptly 
invested in new capital equipment—factories, machinery, or 
railroads—there is no loss of consumer buying power. But 
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when they pile up unused, there is an actual decline in mass 
purchasing power, which in turn reacts to make investment 
less profitable. In the early days of the depression the tend- 
ency toward over-savings became even stronger. Panic- 
stricken, large numbers of persons hoarded their surplus 
funds, and capital expenditures practically ceased. The re- 
cent upturn has temporarily revived investment, but has not 
corrected the basic maldistribution of income. 

A confirmation of this analysis may be found in a re- 
cent article by Professor T. J. Kreps in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics. ‘Taking the average of 1923 to 1925 as a 
basis, Kreps points out that by 1929 dividend and interest 
payments had advanced 46 per cent as against an increase of 
only 9 per cent in factory payrolls. In 1932 payrolls de- 
clined to 46 per cent of the 1923-25 level, while the index 
for interest and dividend payments remained at 70 and that 
for the salaries of corporation officials was 76. By the fourth 
quarter of 1934 payrolls had recovered to 61, but dividend 
and interest payments had risen to 76, and the compensation 
of corporation officials had dropped to 70. Profits, although 
still only one-half of the 1926 level, showed a greater re- 
covery in 1934 than payrolls. 

The accumulation of surplus capital from over-savings 
presented no immediate difficulty as long as it was absorbed 
by foreign loans. Between 1922 and 1930 the United States 
invested no less than ten billion dollars abroad, an average 
of $1,100,000,000 annually. While most of this vast amount 
has been defaulted, the existence of this outlet for our sur- 
pluses was primarily responsible for the high level of business 
activity which was maintained during the twenties. ‘Today 
this door has been virtually closed, legally by the Johnson act 
and financially by disillusionment over the losses incurred in 
the boom period. Despite the recovery in domestic business 
activity, our exports—measured in terms of gold—have 
dwindled to less than 30 per cent of the 1929 level. Apart 
from an unwillingness to advance further foreign loans, the 
commercial policy of the United States has remained un- 
changed. But instead of allowing our export surplus to be 
balanced by foreign credits, we are now demanding payment 
in gold and silver. The total imports of these two monetary 
metals thus far this year is $1,064,000,000, after an influx 
of approximately $1,150,000,000 in the whole of 1934. 
During these two years the United States has added to its 
already excessive hoard 10 per cent of the world’s supply of 
gold, which gives us a stock nearly as large as that held by 
the whole of Europe. The Administration has the choice of 
using this reserve as a basis for the wildest inflationary spree 
in our history, which might ultimately correct our trade bal- 
ance, or of withdrawing it altogether from use with dis- 
astrous consequences to the world’s monetary system. 
Neither course offers more than a temporary solution for 
the problem of surpluses. 

The limitations of the American recovery movement are 
readily apparent when comparison is made with Great 
Britain and the other countries which have benefited by de- 
preciated currencies. Although the total amount of unem- 
ployment in Europe has declined by at least a million in the 
past year, the United States has fully as many jobless as in 
1934. With eleven million persons seeking work, we have 
one and a half times as many persons out of jobs as the 
whole of Europe with a population four times as large. And 
though industrial production in Great Britain has risen 4 


per cent above the 1929 level, that of Norway and Sweden 
10 per cent, and that of Japan nearly 50 per cent, indys. 
trial activity in the United States remains nearly 30 per cent 
below 1929. Only France, Poland, the Netherlands, ang 
Czecho-Slovakia have a less favorable record. 

The tardiness of American recovery is doubtless due jn 
part to the fact that the United States suffered more severely 
from the world crisis than any other country. The depres- 
sion was the result of our attempted defiance of economic 
law, and we paid heavily for it. But in addition there can 
be no question that many of the policies of the New Deal 
have retarded the normal upward swing of the economic 
cycle. Almost every error known to economic science has 
been committed. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
squandered in maintaining an unsound capital structure so 
that the real return to bondholders might be increased, 
Agricultural and industrial production has been limited or 
reduced at the expense of living standards. Tens of millions 
of dollars have been jammed into the pockets of a few silver 
producers, even though the policy has brought ruin to China. 
Under the guise of tariff reform, a series of trade agreements 
has been signed which tends to accentuate the maladjust- 
ments of American commercial policy. A monetary program 
has been followed which, though it gives temporary relief 
to American business, has resulted in the accumulation of 
billions of dollars of useless gold and an intensification of 
deflation in the gold-standard countries. Monopoly and 
price-fixing have been encouraged, even though it has been 
demonstrated that these practices were among the chief causes 
of our downfall. The nullification of the NRA has miti- 
gated some of these errors, but the full effect of most of the 
others will not be felt for some time to come. Governmental 
expenditures of any kind are stimulating in their immediate 
effect on business, but organized raids on the Treasury must 
ultimately lead to inflation unless Congress has the courage 
to increase taxes to match its unprecedented largess. 

Machine civilization has engendered two conflicting 
tendencies in economic organization which have gradually 
become irreconcilable. On the one hand, the growth of 
large-scale production has eliminated competition from large 
sectors of our economic structure and thereby increased the 
temptation to rig prices. The result has been that many 
business enterprises have failed to pass on the benefits of 
technical improvements in the form of lower prices for con- 
sumers. Instead of stimulating production through increased 
purchasing power, each advance in technique has meant that 
money which formerly went to labor was diverted to stock- 
holders. With the resulting concentration of wealth has 
come a centralization of economic power against which even 
the most liberal governments have been powerless. Parallel 
with this development, another equally far-reaching and im- 
portant has taken place. Faced by growing insecurity, the 
working class has sought and to a certain degree obtained 
regulation of hours, wages, and working conditions, together 
with protection against the hazards of sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age. While the demand for security clashes 
fundamentally with the lust for profits, it carries a promise 
of stability and order which our economic system sorely 
needs. Under the New Deal the conflict between these 
forces has become sharper than at any time in our history. 
The character of our recovery depends on the outcome of 
this struggle. 
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Is the Endowment Policy 
a Good Investment? 


By MURRY LEVINE 


on the books of the life-insurance companies today, 

held by hundreds of thousands of policy-holders in 
this country. ‘These policies are not held exclusively by 
the common laborer who has no knowledge of mathematics 
but by many thousands of lawyers, teachers, accountants, 
and other professional people. They are sold by the under- 
writers, waylaying their prospects with figures from every 
angle but the right one, to parents of small children for an 
educational fund, to growing boys and girls just beginning 
to earn, and to young couples just married for a savings 
fund in their middle life, when the going will be harder 
and the earning power will begin to wane. 

What has made the endowment policy so popular? Is 
it the satisfaction of the insured person which has made it so, 
or is it that of the agent, who has two thoughts in mind when 
he proposes it—the size of the premium (twice as large as 
that on an ordinary life policy) and of the consequent com- 
mission for himself, and the ease with which he can sell 
it? The average man or woman is interested in saving, 
and the agent usually finds it less difficult to sell an endow- 
ment policy than a straight life or limited life policy. Some 
persons who have purchased this form of contract turn a 
deaf ear to arguments in favor of any other, and would 
shudder at the thought of setting money aside to create an 
estate for their dependents after death. 

Let us assume that the agent has made a contact with 
a prospective purchaser. The prospect may be a young 
man or woman, or middle-aged and beginning to turn 
gray. Whoever he is, he is interested in saving a certain 
sum every month or year. The agent takes pad and pencil 
and begins to put down figures. He speaks of “net low cost” 
and “reserve” and many other technical terms. The pros- 
pect tries to keep pace with him but sadly fails. The sheet 
of paper is quickly covered with figures; the prospect does 
not understand them; he grows tired; it is all so complicated. 
Then the final “push-over” is brought into play—the large 
annual dividend. The agent remarks, “My dear Mr. Smith, 
do you realize that the company has paid out some fifteen 
million dollars in dividends alone to its many policy-holders 
this year?” This sounds like a lot of money—and it is. 
But the agent fails to mention on how many millions of 
policies this sum is paid, and also omits to mention the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars already paid in as premiums 
that are not drawing any interest. The prospect is told that 
on his annual premium of $48 for a $1,000 endowment 
policy he will receive an annual dividend of from $4.50 to 
$8—or an average of more than 10 per cent. He is told 
that there isn’t as safe an investment in the country with as 
large a dividend, but the agent does not add that the pros- 
pect will receive this dividend only on each annual premium 
paid. Holding the agent and the company strictly to the 
representations they make, we find that other past paid 


T HERE are millions of endowment policies in force 


premiums draw interest only if the policy reaches the date 
of maturity, and even then the interest amounts to less than 
2 per cent. 

For example, at the end of the tenth year of your policy 
at that particular premium of $48 you have deposited $480. 
When you make your eleventh payment of $48 you receive 
the handsome dividend of $6, or nearly 12 per cent. Figure 
it out for yourself and you will realize what a poor invest- 
ment you have made as a savings account. You are actually 
receiving 1 per cent on your gross deposit. The longer the 
policy is in force, the lower becomes the rate of interest. 

Let us now assume that the policy-holder did not use 
this dividend to reduce his premiums when making his annual 
payments. The average company will pay 3 per cent in- 
terest on the dividend only. ‘True, it is compound interest, 
but the compound interest on the dividend alone is a minor 
factor when compared to the size of the premium. The 
technical term “reserve” refers to that portion of the pre- 
mium paid, over and above the net cost of the insur- 
ance. ‘This reserve is set aside in a separate fund, and 
it is from this fund that the policy-holder can obtain a loan 
or get a cash surrender. This money—and this “reserve” 
money alone—is the savings the policy-holder really has. 
However, should the policy-holder borrow money from his 
reserve, he is charged 6 per cent compound interest on the 
loan. If a loan is made on his policy, his insurance is im- 
mediately reduced and his premium increased. For example, 
you receive a $300 loan on a $1,000 endowment policy. 
You are charged $18 interest for this loan annually, which, 
paid yearly, increases the $48 premium to $66 (less the 
dividend), and you reduce your insurance coverage to $700. 
If you cannot pay the interest each year on this loan, you 
may continue to pay the original premium of $48—although 
you are only insured for $700—and if the $300 loan is not 
returned after one year, your premium remains $48, less 
the dividend, but the insurance and the amount of reserve 
decrease each year at the rate of 6 per cent compound inter- 
est on the $300 loan. 

Getting a loan on any kind of life-insurance policy 
is a greater evil than purchasing the endowment policy itself. 
Unless you are prepared to repay your loan within the year, 
don’t borrow on your life-insurance policy, because you are 
borrowing your own money and paying 6 per cent interest 
on it. Would you deal with a bank if, when you had a 
deposit of $500 and withdrew $300, it charged you 6 per 
cent interest on this $300 withdrawal? That is exactly 
what happens when you draw on the reserve of your life 
insurance. This money is yours; it is taken from the pre- 
miums you have paid; it is a sum over and above the cost of 
carrying your life insurance. 

If you must borrow money on your life insurance, 
then make a cash surrender of the policy to the company 
and take the entire reserve out, reinsuring on a new policy. 
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In the long run it will pay to carry the additional premium 
required by your increased age. The cost will not be nearly 
so great as the interest charges on a loan on your old policy. 

Let us say that you have a $1,000 endowment policy, 
ten years old, on which $300 has been borrowed. What is 
the wisest course for you to pursue? The average policy- 
holder who has made a loan is usually unable to pay the 
interest charges on this loan—rarely, if ever, is he able to 
repay the loan itself. Invariably he deducts his dividend 
each year, and pays a net premium of about $40. The 
proper thing to do, if this policy is to run ten more years, 
is to apply for a ten-year term policy at the rate of $9 per 
year net per $1,000. (Any physically sound man up to 
age thirty-five can purchase this form of contract.) After 
the term policy is issued, cash surrender the original endow- 
ment policy; you will then receive an additional cash re- 
serve of about $75. If you deposit this $75 in the bank, and 
each year continue to deposit $31, at 4+ per cent, as religiously 
as you pay your premium of $9 annually for the new term 
policy, at the end of ten years you will have in the bank 
about $490, and during that period you will have carried 
$1,000 worth of life insurance—all for the price of the 
original $1,000 endowment policy with the $300 loan. By 
this course you will have accomplished three objectives: 

1. You will have carried $1,000 worth of life insur- 
ance instead of $700—which $700 was being reduced an- 
nually by the interest on the loan. 

2. You will have carried the lowest-cost plan of life 
insurance issued, one in which there is no reserve whatever 


to be confiscated. (The term policy has no reserve.) 


———a 


3. At the end of the ten-year period you will have op 
hand in cash about $490, and during that period, in the 
event of your death, your beneficiary would have received 
both the $1,000 insurance and whatever cash was in the 
bank at that time. 

Or you may purchase a $1,000 straight life policy, 
which costs about $18 a year net up to age thirty-three, 
Deposit the difference between the premium on a $1,000 
straight-life policy and one on a twenty-year endowment 
policy—which will be around $30 a year—in an industrial 
bank at 4 per cent interest; deposit it as religiously as yoy 
would pay your insurance premium. In twenty years you will 
have about $950 in the bank, in addition to which yoy 
will have carried $1,000 worth of life insurance for that 
period. Moreover, you have a cash reserve of $300 on the 
surrender of this policy, if you wish to surrender it. You 
will have invested no more than the cost of a twenty-year 
endowment policy. If you have had recourse to a loan 
during this period, you have simply withdrawn that money 
from the bank and repaid it at your leisure, at no cost. In 
the event of death within this period, the insured has two 
separate estates instead of one: the beneficiary receives $1 ,(00 
from the life-insurance policy, plus the amount of money in 
the bank. 

A great many persons feel that by purchasing an en- 
dowment policy they are forced to save. This is true. But 
though a person is forced to save he is not forced to keep 
his savings intact. As soon as he realizes that after three 
years he can get a loan, the “forced saving” idea is lost, and 
his original purpose is defeated. 












The Catholic War on Hitler 


By EMIL LENGYEL , 


HE religious war between the Catholics of Germany 

and the Nazis has reached a critical stage. The 

Catholics are in revolt against the Third Reich, 
which they want placed under papal interdiction and boy- 
cotted by their coreligionists throughout the world. The 
Nazis, on the other hand, want to set up a totalitarian state 
that does not tolerate a rival God. 

Foreign opinion is misled about the gravity of the con- 
flict by the German government’s assertion that it wants to 
have no repetition of Prince Bismarck’s famous religious 
war, Kulturkampf, and by the fact that soon after Hitler’s 
coming to power the Vatican concluded a Concordat with 
the Third Reich. As a matter of record, the Kulturkampf 
is on, and the Vatican has reversed its previous policy toward 
the Hitler rule. The right wing of the Catholics has lost 
its influence at the Holy See. The powerful Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, gave notice of this changed 
opinion not long ago, when he spoke bitterly about the 
country where “Catholics are pining in fetters.” 

‘The most recent move in the war was made by the 
College of German Bishops at Fulda, which issued what is 
called a pastoral letter but is in reality a broadside. “From 


the tomb of the Apostle Boniface, who twelve centuries ago 
led our ancestors into the light of the Gospel, we address 
these pastoral words to the German Catholics, that their 


souls may be armored against the new paganism.” Declar- 
ing that the number of the enemies of the Catholic religion 
has become legion, the letter protests against the persecution 
of Christian conscience and warns the Catholics of Ger- 
many that they “must obey God rather than men!” The 
main attack on Hitlerism is thus carried on not by those 
who were expected to lead it—Socialists, Communists, Junk- 
ers, dissident Protestants, world Jewry, and the former allied 
powers—but by the followers of a church which has the 
reputation of always trying to come to an agreement with 
the powers that be. 

While the Catholics are carrying on their war, the 
Socialists are squabbling about the united front with the 
Communists, unable to reach a decision. The Communists 
have also failed to become a serious menace to the Nazis 
through their underground organizations, which are too 
weak to harass the foe in a relentless guerrilla warfare. The 
revolt of the Junkers has failed to materialize and they are 
content with having their spokesmen in government positions, 
renouncing the attempt to get rid of their uncomfortable 
allies, who have already laid plans to get rid of the Junkers. 
There was a time when the Protestant dissidents gave hope 
of reclaiming Germany’s good name by staging a Second 
Reformation, but they can evidently find no new Luther to 
lead them into battle. World Jewry has given much copy 
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to the newspapers on what it would do to the Third Reich, 
but its optimistic claims have not been substantiated. In 
the United States and in certain other parts of the world 
many Jews have staged a five-and-ten-cent boycott of Ger- 
man wares, which, however, seems to be less effective than 
the boycott of the Catholics. “As to the victors of the 
World War, England met Hitler’s breach of the Versailles 
treaty by concluding with Germany a separate naval agree- 
ment which sanctioned the deed. And the present French 
government is still seeking a common ground with the Nazi 
Third Reich. 

In the early days of the Third Reich, at the beginning 
of 1933, German Catholics were divided into a conservative 
right and a progressive left wing. The right wing was 
chiefly under the influence of the titular heads of the Catho- 
lic Center Party, Pralat Ludwig Kaas and former Chancellor 
Heinrich Briining, both inclined to be conciliatory. The 
left wing, on the other hand, was inspired by the policies 
of former Chancellors Karl Wirth and Wilhelm Marx, who 
were not only inclined toward reform but ready to cooperate 
with the Socialists. It was under the influence of Kaas that 
the Catholic deputies gave their votes to Hitler before the 
providential burning of the Reichstag. Pralat Kaas also 
directed the Vatican’s German policy, supporting the views 
of the pro-German Cardinal Pacelli against the anti-German 
Pope Pius XI, whose twenty months as Papal Nuncio in 
Warsaw had prejudiced him against the German cause. 

Today the situation is entirely different. The Catholics 
of Germany are definitely moré radical, and neither Kaas 
nor Briining has much influence. The majority would 
gladly make common cause with the Socialists and dissident 
Protestants—some of them even with the Communists—if 
these potential allies were not too weak to move. German 
Catholics have reached the conclusion that it is their re- 
ligious and patriotic duty to resist the Hitler regime, which 
they regard as that of the anti-Christ. The German nuns and 
monks whom the Nazi tribunals have sentenced to long prison 
terms for smuggling money out of the Reich are suffering 
under the heavy hand of laws that they consider the work 
of the devil. Parenthetically, these laws may well seem 
diabolic to nuns and monks who know that the money in 
question was collected for the Vatican and foreign mission- 
ary work. 

The spirit of the Roman catacombs is once more alive. 
Catholics cultivate one another’s company, having had sad 
experiences with so-called Nazi friends who have turned in- 
former and given away the secrets of houses where they 
were guests. In Berlin they have several meeting places, 
one of which is a large beer restaurant. They do not have 
a speaker address them, but sit at separate tables talking in 
whispers, outlining their future conduct. Large number 
of Catholics patronize only the stores of their coreligionists. 
Defying Nazi wrath, Catholic young people put on their 
uniforms, sing their religious songs, tramp the woods, and 
often manage to get across the frontier; several groups of 
them have seen the Pope. Instances have been noted in the 
Nazi press of Catholic parents who have forbidden their 
children to give the Nazi salute, which is compulsory for 
all Aryans. In recent months acts of Catholic sabotage have 
increased; some of them get into the papers, but most of 
them are hushed up. In the Rhineland terroristic Hitler 
Youth organizations have been raided, and squads of Catho- 








lic young men and women have defied the police and the 
Hitler private armies in removing from the walls anti- 
Catholic Nazi posters—a serious offense. 

The Catholics have even their own secret information 
service on what films to see and what foreign papers to 
read. One of the most successful films of last summer was 
“Das Madchen Johanna,” depicting the life of the Maid of 
Orleans. Catholics frequented it because they saw in its 
brutal scenes of drunken orgies among Dunois’s Landsknechte 
a faithful picture of the orgies of the Nazi mercenaries, and 
it was their patronage which helped this film to have an 
excellent run. 

The Catholics of Germany march into battle under the 
leadership of Cardinals Michael von Faulhaber of Munich 
and Adolf Bertram of Breslau. Cardinal Faulhaber is not 
only a prince of the church but also an adherent of Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of the former Bavarian ruling dynasty of 
the Wittelsbachs. His outspoken sermons draw immense 
crowds to the Marienkirche, and his voice is heard far be- 
yond the city limits of old Munich. Less spectacular but 
perhaps even more influential is Cardinal Bertram, an older 
man, halting of speech, modest of approach, but with a fana- 
tical courage and persistency and a knack of using cutting 
words. The provincial clergy worship him, and now he is the 
adviser of Cardinal Pacelli in matters relating to Germany. 

The persecution of the Catholics is less open than that 
of the Jews, but it is almost as virulent. Here is an in- 
stance of which I have personal knowledge, among many 
other similar ones. The victim in this case was formerly an 
important state official active in the Catholic Center Party 
during the defunct republican regime. He can prove his 
Aryan blood by family records and has been patriotic enough 
to have five children, whose fair hair is additional evidence 
of his Nordic origin. He spent four years in the trenches, 
where his distinguished service brought him many decora- 
tions and the command of a company. In other words, he 
has all the qualifications for membership in the new German 
aristocracy of blood. But the Nazis, instead of rewarding 
him for his origin, children, and war service, dismissed him 
from his position and deprived him of his pension on some 
flimsy pretext. He has barely managed to keep out of jail 
or the concentration camp. His only crime is that he is a 
devout Catholic. 

A glance at the front page of the Volkischer Beobachter, 
the leading Nazi daily, shows one how desperate is the situa- 
tion of the Catholics in the Reich. They are referred to as 
members of the “black international,” as Dunkelmdnner, 
obscurantists, Klostergauner (monastery crooks), or just 
plain traitors. Posters proclaim the dark doings of “political 
Catholicism” and call on all right-minded persons to keep an 
eye on it. In Nazi circles Catholics are usually referred to 
as “blacks,” sharing the pillory with the reds and only 
slightly better off than the Jews. The main difference be- 
tween Jews and Catholics seems to be that while the Jews 
are legally outlawed, the Catholics are outlawed not in law 
but in fact. 

The persecution of Catholics is inherent in the Nazi 
philosophy. Since their ambition is to build up a totalitarian 
state in which there is only one Fiihrer, one thought, and 
one will, Nazis cannot tolerate the Catholics’ contention that 
religion does not belong in the sphere of such a state and 
that freedom of worship is their right. The hatred of the 
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Nazis for the Catholics also has a historical basis. 
Hitlerites like to dwell on the fact that Germany was kept 
from becoming a united nation by the intrigues of the popes 
in the Middle Ages, who used the princes and towns to 
stir up trouble against emperors that were too strong to 
please Rome’s masters. Because of the persistence of these 
internal quarrels, the Nazi theorists hold, Germany missed 
its chance of sharing in the partition of the world, when 
the two strongly centralized countries, Great Britain and 
France, set out to obtain their places in the sun. Hostility 
to Catholicism is also motivated by the Nazis’ revolt against 
the influence of Roman culture, which has persisted through 
the centuries. ‘They want to purge their country of the 
southern influence and return to the ideals of the pre- 
Christian Teutonic tribes. Hence the worship of pagan gods 
and the idolization of the heathen heroes who set their will 
against the cultural influence of Rome. 

But above all the Nazis cannot forgive the Catholics 
for lending their help to the late Weimar republic, born 
of the World War only to die after a hectic existence of 
some fifteen years. ‘The Catholics did, indeed, identify 
themselves with the republic, partly because they were under 
the influence of a liberal pacifist, the martyred Matthias 
Erzberger, and partly because they had never liked the rule 
of the Protestant Hohenzollerns. Although the Catholic 
Center Party was never the largest party in the republican 
Reichstag, it took part in all the post-war, pre-Hitler gov- 
ernments. It gave more chancellors and ministers to the 
Weimar regime than did the Socialists, although it scored 
smaller returns in the elections. The Center was the only 
party that was represented in all cabinets, and this in itself 
would he sufficient reason for the Hitlerites to hate it. 
Moreover, the suspicion cannot be rejected that through 
their attacks on the Catholics the National Socialists seek 
to obtain possession of their wealth; the wholesale confisca- 
tion of moneys belonging to monasteries indicates the trend. 
The Nazis are short of gold to spend on propaganda and 
the army. 

One of the most implacable leaders of the anti-Catholics 
is Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, spiritual dictator of the Third 
Reich and editor-in-chief of the Volkischer Beobachter. His 
principal books, which are on the index of forbidden litera- 
ture for the Catholic world, are tirades not only against 
liberalism and Judaism but also against Christianity in gen- 
eral and Catholicism in particular. He sees Christianity as 
an enemy because its goal is brotherly love, which he finds 
unworthy of the Teutonic superman. His idols are will 
and strength, which are not compatible with current religious 
ideals. As to Catholicism, he sees in its super-national or- 
ganization a force directly contrary to Nazi ambitions. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler was born a Catholic and he 
does not openly participate in the fight. Yet, he would not 
be a dictator if the persecution of the Catholics could go on 
without his approval. Probably he does not realize the 
dangers he faces by engaging such an enemy in battle. Even 
Hitler may find Germany’s Catholic population of more than 
20,000,000, and the world’s Catholic population of more 
than 330,000,000, too strong an enemy to combat. Already 
the Vatican has built up an iron ring around the Reich. 
Prince Bismarck was not strong enough to subdue the 
Catholic opposition, and it would be surprising if Hitler 
succeeded where the great Chancellor had to admit defeat. 
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Finance 
For Widows and Orphans 


HE story of the New York, New Haven, and Hartfor; 
Railroad should be instructive to advocates of a breath. 
ing spell for business. Breathing spells ruined the Ney 

Haven. Louis Brandeis’s fight against the New Haven’s trans. 
portation monopoly in southern New England was probably 
the most brilliant liberal crusade in our history. In 1914 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recommended civil and crim. 
inal prosecution of the responsible directors, and the trans; 
combine was ordered dissolved under the anti-trust laws. The 
battle seemed won. But the dissolution decree was modified 
so many times in the courts between 1914 and 1923 to give 
the road a breathing spell that the decree was finally modified 
out of existence. 

The same evils that Mr. Brandeis fought more than two 
decades ago reappear in the New Haven receivership. The 
road is still loaded down with trolley, utility, bus, and steam. 
ship properties, many of them acquired at exorbitant prices. 
If the Senate railroad investigation goes into the subject, we 
shall probably learn how much of the New Haven’s troubles 
are due to its pre-war expansion. From 1903 to 1913 it; 
capitalization rose from $93,000,000 to $417,000,000. But only 
$120,000,000 of this increase went into its railroad properties. 
The other $204,000,000 was spent outside it. The trolley 
lines of Providence, representing an investment of $9,000,000, 
were bought up by the New Haven for $24,000,000, and the 
United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia was paid 
$10,000,000 more for its Connecticut trolley lines than Charles 
Mellen, president of the New Haven, thought they were worth. 
As one financial editor suggested gingerly, a contributing factor 
in the receivership was “the road’s entrance some years back 
into the trolley business, when that industry really was start- 
ing to go into decline.” In announcing the application for re- 
organization under Section 77, Howard S. Palmer, president of 
the road, was consoling. “The New Haven management,” he 
told the press, “has every confidence in the fundamental sound- 
ness of the southern New England territory.” It is a pity 
southern New England cannot return the compliment. 

The entrance of the New Haven into the corporate pur- 
gatory attracts attention to the condition of Pennroad Corpora- 
tion. The New Haven went into receivership after the RFC 
and the PWA both refused it further loans. It already owes 
$7,700,000 to the RFC, $3,428,000 to the RCC, $7,000,000 to 
the PWA, and $16,275,000 to kind-hearted bankers. There had 
been a forlorn hope that the Pennsylvania Railroad and Penn- 
road, which own a strong minority interest, would step into the 
breach and guarantee the loan the New Haven needed to meet 
taxes and other payments. The relations between the Pennsy!- 
vania and the New Haven had been protested by both the 
ICC and the governors of the New England States. Was not 
“mutual helpfulness” the excuse for that relationship? No aid 
was offered. The Pennsylvania now has its own investors to 
consider, even though it be somewhat belatedly. Pennsylvania 
Railroad holds 319,925 shares of New Haven. The par value 
is $100. Pennroad, Pennsylvania’s holding company, has 148, 
800 shares, for which it paid an average of $115 a share. New 
Haven common did sell as high as 8% this year. It closed 
at 274 the day the receivership was announced. 

The depreciation of its New Haven holdings is not ex- 
ceptional in the portfolio of Pennroad. Securities it acquired 
in thirteen railroads at a cost of more than $51,000,000 now 
have a market value of less than $4,000,000. In addition it 
has $91,000,000 invested in the Canton Company, the Detroit, 
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Toledo, and Ironton, the Pittsburgh and West Virginia, and 
the Springfield Surburban Railroad. Most of these securities 
are unlisted. But some idea of their present market value 
may be obtained from the fact that its holdings in Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia, acquired at a cost of almost $38,000,000, 
now have a market value of considerably less than $4,000,000. 
Under the circumstances perhaps Pennroad cannot be blamed 
for declining to play the good Samaritan. It could use a good 
Samaritan itself. IstpoR FEINSTEIN 


Correspondence 
Upton Sinclair Hits Back 


To THE Epirors or THE NATION: 

In The Nation for September 25 Benjamin Stolberg adds 
his name to the long list of those who discuss the EPIC Plan 
without knowing what it is. Setting out to dispose of the late 
Huey Long, Mr. Stolberg incidentally and in passing eliminates 
Upton Sinclair, Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, and Dr. 
Coué, all in his first paragraph. He says: “Upton Sinclair, 
who is as naive as Dostoevski’s Idiot might be in American 
politics, would End Poverty in California, and elsewhere, by 
erecting a rag-tag economy within monopoly capitalism, and 
then wave the rag to frighten the House of Morgan.” 

The statement that EPIC proposes to erect “a rag-tag 
economy” was first made in substance by my friend Norman 
Thomas. I immediately corrected it in a published article and 
quoted passages from “I, Governor of California,” to show 
that it was the EPIC proposal to use the capital of the state 
to purchase the best land and the best machinery and the best 
expert advice, and to put skilled workers at the jobs for which 
they have been trained, and have them turn out goods for the 
unemployed on a mass-production basis. In the last EPIC 
book, “We, People of America,” which outlines the national 
program, every effort possible has been made to avoid this 
misconception. I quote from page 38: 

Twenty-five million people refuse to starve to death, 
and accordingly we demand that the government shali 
provide them, not with a dole, not with charity, but with 
the right to work and the chance to work. By work we 
mean, not useless work, not fake work, but real work, 
the work that produces... . 

They want to do real work, they want to do the 
best work possible; they want to use modern machinery 
and really turn out goods wholesale, and when they have 
produced goods they want the right to consume them. 
They want to have a system of exchange, publicly owned 
and controlled. This will require a nation-wide system 
of production whereby ten million unemployed workers 
can produce for themselves and their loved ones every- 
thing which is needed for a decent and secure life, and 
then make these goods available on fair and equal terms 
to all who are willing to help produce them. 


My critic adds to the phrase “rag-tag economy” the words 
vithin monopoly capitalism.” I am at a loss to understand 
what this has to do with the matter; for monopoly capitalism 
powerless to injure cooperative undertakings, unless it has 
h a complete monopoly that it can keep the cooperatives 
rom getting any land or machinery. It was the original prop- 


osition of EPIC that the State of California should put its 


dit behind the existing cooperatives of the unemployed and 
enable them to purchase the best land and the best machinery 
with which to produce goods for themselves. If my critic 
thinks that you cannot buy land for cash in California today, 
let him apply to any real-estate agency in the state. If he 


thinks that you cannot buy factories and machinery, let him 
put an advertisement in any California newspaper. 

The proposition of National EPIC is that the ten or 
twelve million unemployed of the country shall have federal 
credit put behind them. A large part of the land of the nation 
is for sale for less than the mortgages, and another large part 
is already in the hands of the state for non-payment of taxes. 
Many factories stand idle, many more are running at a loss, 
and even more are keeping going solely because of the dole, 
which provides artificial purchasing power for twenty-five 
million consumers. Monopoly capitalism can do nothing to 
prevent the unemployed from going to work on this land and 
in these factories, producing raw materials and goods, and 
setting up a system whereby these products can be made avail- 
able to all the twenty-five million. Production for that num- 
ber of persons is mass-production, and there is no reason in 
the world why it should not be conducted on a basis of maxi- 
mum efficiency. If that were done, it would compete with 
monopoly capitalism by providing for the workers several times 
as much as monopoly capitalism is paying them in wages today. 

I was talking with the manager of one of our California 
cooperatives just recently, and he said that I was asking for 
more than was necessary. This expert said: “Give us any 
one thing and we will get everything else for ourselves.” He 
meant that if the unemployed could get one kind of production, 
they would turn out goods so fast that they would soon be 
in a position to buy other means of production for themselves. 

There is a curious illustration here in California now. 
The UXA of Oakland, one of our strongest couperatives, re- 
fuses to take gifts from anybody, even from the United States 
government. About a year ago it accepted a loan of $100,000, 
and with that it bought out an idle lumber company with 
some timber land and a mill. It has been operating the mill 
and producing lumber for its 600 members and their families. 
It is now in position to pay off the government loan with 
$100,000 worth of lumber; the government needs lumber for 
its projects but it dares not take the lumber from the UXA. 
I asked why, and the answer was: “The relief authorities are 
afraid of the Lumber Dealers’ Association.” 

That kind of opposition from monopoly capitalism the 
EPIC movement has indeed to face. That kind of opposition 
kept us from political success in California last fall. That 
kind of opposition has to be met by organizing the unemployed 
and the half-employed and the in-danger-of-unemployment— 
which means all the workers in America of both hand and 
brain—to demand the establishment of a cooperative economy 
for the unemployed, and to stand behind that program with 
their political, economic, intellectual, and moral power, and 
see that the job is put through in spite of all influence and 
sabotage. 

Mr. Stolberg concludes his all-inclusive sentence with an- 
other clause: “and then wave the rag to frighten the House 
of Morgan.” I have to confess humbly that I am unable to 
figure out what this clause means, and can only say that it 
corresponds to nothing in the EPIC program. We are not 
trying to frighten anybody, and we think that in a crisis such 
as this only a madman would take pleasure in frightening any- 
body. We are expounding a simple and common-sense way 
out of the depression, and we are asking the support of all 
classes in the country—even of the masters of monopoly capi- 
talism. We are pointing out to these gentlemen that their 
system is sliding into an abyss. They have twenty-five million 
dependent people permanently upon their hands, and the process 
of feeding this number of persons as objects of charity, or by 
means of imitation or useless work, is leading cities, counties, 
states, and the nation straight into bankruptcy and inflation. 
We are explaining to them the manifest proposition that if the 
unemployed cannot be kept on charity, there is no other way 
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out except to let them produce what they are going to con- 
sume, and thus make them independent and self-respecting 
citizens once more. We say that to do this will involve no 
loss to the monopoly capitalists; for the unemployed are no 
longer of any use as customers—the money which they spend 
is money which must be given them by the state, and the state 
has no way to get it except to take it from the taxpayers, 
among whom are the monopoly capitalists. 

To the Socialists and the rest of the “radicals” we say 
that a production-for-use economy for twenty-five million peo- 
ple is a sufficient experiment station to satisfy even the most 
radical demand. It is a far more radical demand than ever 
appeared among the “immediate demands” of any Socialist 
Party platform. It is a sufficiently large productive unit to 
get all the benefits of large-scale production in every market. 
It would include every kind of worker and would occupy the 
energies of all the intellectuals, liberals, radicals, and progres- 
sives of every school, and keep them busy for the next five 
or ten years at least. 

There are persons in the “radical” movement who main- 
tain the thesis that the Russian method of industrial change 
is the only method possible for any country. I do not attempt 
to argue with such persons. But for all those who agree with 
Karl Marx that the American people may be able to find an 
American way of bringing about the social change, I present 
the simple plan which has proved its political potency by poll- 
ing 40 per cent of the total vote in a bitter fight in the third 
most wealthy and the first most reactionary state of this Union. 

Pasadena, Cal., October 20 Upton SincLair 


Inebriety and Illiteracy 


To tHe Epitors or THE NATION: 

The article by Carleton Beals in The Nation for October 
2 is largely untrue by innuendo and contains to my knowl- 
edge at least one base lie. The article states on page 379, 
“On the evening of the thirteenth Huey .. . became intoxi- 
cated.” Visiting New Orleans on February 13, 1929 (the an- 
niversary of my birthday), I gave a dinner to sixteen persons, 
among whom was Governor Huey P. Long. Mr. Long did 
not drink at all, merely toyed with a highball. I have since 
asked the people present on that occasion, “Did not Huey Long 
behave himself that evening as a gentleman?” Everyone an- 
swered my question with an emphatic yes. 

I have no desire to sum up all the lies of said article, 
but I feel obligated to make one more statement, in reference 
to the that “Louisiana is the third most illiterate 
state in the Union.” This was true before Huey Long came 
into power, but through his success in making education cheap 
and available to the masses he boosted Louisiana in a few 
years to the eleventh place. Owing to the peculiar problem 
of twin languages, of which the mother tongue is not officially 
recognized, and the dificult swamp country, many Acadians 
living at the bayous of southern Louisiana fail to hold on to 
their little knowledge of the three R’s, the veneer so proudly 
But their background of culture surpasses 
Their social life is polished, 


sentence 


paraded elsewhere. 
that of more literate neighbors. 
as may be seen in their conversation. 

The whole article is an example of the low status of our 
present-day press. Once, some eight or nine years ago, I re- 
ceived a booklet listing me among the friends of The Nation. 
I have never been a special friend of Huey Long; he would 
hardly know me if he were alive. I have never voted (having 
no desire to appear silly), nor have [ coveted or ever held a 
politi al position. 


New Orleans, October 5 Joun H. Bernuarp 


—_——_ —, 


To THE Epirors or THE NATION: 

Mr. Bernhard knows perfectly well that I was not ». 
ferring to his decorous and solemn birthday party—where ,, 
least one of the guests merely toyed with a highball—bur ,, 
the studio party in the Vieux Carré afterward, which is famoy, 
in the annals of the state. Full accounts of it may be foun, 
in the newspapers of February and March, 1929, and in the 
sworn testimony of numerous witnesses at the subsequent jp. 
peachment investigations in the legislature. 

In the 1920 federal census Louisiana ranked second ampop, 
the states in illiteracy, a proud position it easily maintained j, 
the 1930 census. A survey made in 1933 ranked it third. |; 
any survey of a serious nature has been made since then }y 
state authorities, of which I am not informed, certainly simjj,, 
surveys have not been made in the other states. Moreove; 
such a great change could not have been effected in such , 
short time even if educational facilities had improved and eye, 
if all the children in the state had attended school. As a mat. 
ter of fact, attendance ranks very low compared to that } 
most states, and Louisiana is still one of the worst child-labo, 
spots in the world. Apparently Mr. Bernhard excludes Negr 
illiteracy and refers to white illiteracy only. We gladly admi 
that if other states be denied the privilege of excluding Negn 
and certain foreign elements from the table, Louisiana can }y 
such unfair legerdemain be ranked eleventh. But the nob} 
Crescent City far surpasses in total illiteracy all the other 
eighty-six largest cities of the United States except New Bed. 
ford with its great numbers of first-generation immigrants. 

Louisiana has had two centuries to make the “Cajans’ 
literate or to devise an adequate bilingual education. But | 
agree that the Acadians are a fine people with a great bod; 
of primitive legend, song, and superstition; except for some oj 
the literate ones, I prefer their company to that of the local 
politicians or the cream of New Orleans society. 

New York, October 16 CARLETON BEALs 


Democracy vs. Autocracy 


To THE Epitors oF THE NATION: 

America was lately held up as an awful example of the 
failure of democracy. In a debate in the British Parliament 
over India, the Bishop of Exeter opposed allowing India any 
larger measure of self-government, saying that the Indians 
might fall under the influence of “some great machine,” like 
the Republican and Democratic machines in the United States. 
He had visited this country, and been shocked by what he saw. 

The government of India is really a British dictatorship. 
A law of long standing authorizes the government to put any 
one in prison without trial, and hold him there indefinitely. Sir 
John Anderson, former leader of the “Black and Tans” in Ire- 
land, is governor of Bengal. According to the India Bulletin, 
published in London, he is holding 2,509 young Bengalese in 
prison without trial, and has kept most of them there for the 
last six years, under such conditions that many have committed 
suicide. There are plenty of faults in American democracy, but 
the evils of autocracy are greater. 

Boston, September 20 ALice STONE BLACKWELL. 


Christmas Letter Prize 


The Nation’s prize of $25 for the best Christmas Letter 
was awarded to Sydney Justin Harris of Chicago, Illinois. 
We thank the many readers who submitted letters in this 
contest for their interest in helping us to persuade our friends 
that The Nation is an ideal Christmas gift. 
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| showed a surprising indifference to the trial. 
‘section of the court, seating only eighty-five, was half empty 
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» tist church, did his best to start a “red scare.” 
} regional organizer for the United American Patriots, a 
' violently anti-Communist organization originating in Atlanta, 
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Fascism Enters New Mexico 


By KATHARINE GAY 


Aztec, New Mexico, October 22 
4“ IG things happen in little places. This is true of 
B the world’s history from the beginning.” Judge 
Simms, defense attorney for the ten Gallup miners 
accused of the murder of Sheriff Carmichael on April 4, was 
addressing his final plea for acquittal to twelve farmer jurors 
in the antiquated little red brick courthouse of Aztec. 
Thoughtful persons in the little courtroom realized also 
chat they Were witnessing the beginnings—feeble, if you like, 
byt none the less unmistakable—of the spirit of fascism in 
the United States. It has been apparent in this case from the 
very start—in the eviction of jobless workers from houses 
built by their own hands, in the denial of bond to Exiquio 
Navarro for the “shirt-tail crime” (I quote Judge Simms 
wain) of replacing the furniture after eviction, in the 
round-up of hundreds of Gallup’s poor in the hope of identi- 
fying those present at the shooting of Carmichael, in the 
arming and deputizing of scores of irresponsible men and 
boys, in the beatings, the terror against women and children, 
the illegal raids on workers’ homes, and the subsequent denial 
of the right of assembly, which is still in force more than 
six months after the sheriff's death. At the trial just ended 


| Judge James B. McGhee presided with an excess of nervous- 
iness, an armed guard at his elbow. 
' Mexico was represented by Attorney General Frank Patton 
Fand District Attorney David Chaves. 


The State of New 


At the prosecution 
table from time to time sat Acting Sheriff “Dee” Roberts of 


Gallup, star witness for the prosecution and confessed slayer 


of the workers Ignacio Velarde and Salomon Esquibel. 
(Esquibel was shot in the back.) 

The eight hundred souls in the farming village of Aztec 
The visitors’ 


until the last few days, when high-school students were ex- 
cused from classes so that they might attend the proceedings. 
The people of San Juan County were harvesting their apple 


> crop and were unmoved by this tragedy of industrial conflict. 


Certainly there was no lynch spirit abroad although there 


» were efforts to whip it into flame. Floyd D. Painton, former 
baker, carpenter, undertaker, and now minister of the Bap- 


He is the 


Georgia. The secretary of the U. A. P. for Gallup, a Miss 
Sabin, acted as clerk of court during the trial. Assistant 
District Attorney Claude Smith of Aztec worked himself 
into a frenzy of terror at the reported approach of a “red 
army,” marching on the town across one hundred miles of 
uninhabited, waterless desert-—the only approach to Aztec 
from any direction. Judge McGhee believed this rumor and 
reported to defense attorneys that the march had been or- 
ganized by the reporter for The Nation and by Sue Adams, 
correspondent for the Federated Press. The army did not 
materialize however and we were grudgingly allowed to re- 
main at the press table. 


At the end of the trial it became clear why these rumors 
had been started and why there was such a show of armed 
force—barbed wire around the jail, bloodhounds, machine- 
guns, tear-gas bombs, and nine state police in addition to the 
flock of deputies from Gallup. The state’s case against Juan 
Ochoa, Manuel Avitia, Leandro Velarde, Augustin Calvillo, 
Rafael Gomez, Jo Bartol, Willie Gonzales, Serapio Sosa, 
and Gregorio and Victorio Correa was surprisingly weak. The 
charge of rioting resulting in the death of an officer had been 
virtually abandoned by the state since the preliminary hear- 
ing in April, and six theories were presented in the bill of 
particulars, which charged that the defendants were (1) ac- 
cessories to assault with deadly weapons; (2) accessories in 
the unlawful killing of Sheriff Carmichael; (3) engaged in 
perpetrating a felony in assisting a prisoner to escape; 
(4) conspiring to liberate a felon; (5) conspiring to make 
an assault with a deadly weapon; (6) conspiring to murder 
Carmichael. ‘Testimony presented by the prosecution utterly 
failed to establish conspiracy but did make it clear that the 
defendants and their friends had held an orderly meeting of 
the unemployed local of the miners’ union on April 3, the 
day before the shooting, and had elected a committee to call 
on Carmichael for permission to see the prisoner Navarro, 
who was being held without bail and without advice of coun- 
sel in the county jail. Testimony showed that Carmichael 
had told the committee that they could see Navarro after his 
hearing before Justice of the Peace Bickel on the morning of 
April 4. Hence the crowd of men, women, and children who 
gathered in front of Bickel’s office that morning seeking ad- 
mission to this hearing, which was in the nature of a test 
case for others who might also attempt to reenter their homes 
after eviction. 

The crowd was illegally excluded from Bickel’s office— 
an ordinary business office with plate-glass windows on the 
street. Navarro was granted a postponement for the pur- 
pose of engaging an attorney. But this was not explained to 
the crowd outside. He was hastily rushed out through the 
back doors of the office behind a screen of officers and taken 
fifty feet down a back alley through the protesting crowd 
before Carmichael fell dead, shot by a bullet from a Smith 
and Wesson forty-five, double-action automatic pistol. This 
type of gun was carried by one deputy only, Hoy Boggess, 
who was knocked out after throwing a tear-gas bomb into 
the thickly packed crowd of workers. His gun disappeared 
and has never been recovered. Navarro took to his heels 
and is still at large. 

Dee Roberts repeated the story he told at the prelimi- 
nary hearing. He said that he had turned after the first shots 
and had seen two workers, Ignacio Velarde and Salomon 
Esquibel, firing in his direction and had shot and killed them 
both. Esquibel died later in the hospital shot through the 
small of the back. Several other workers were wounded and 
Deputy Bobcat Wilson was shot through the chest, but no 
guns were found on any members of the crowd or on Es- 
quibel or Velarde. The only weapon the state was able to 
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produce was a small, light wooden billy, which it was 
claimed was taken from the hands of Augustin Calvillo as 
he ran out of the alley. 

The state attempted to indicate that Leandro Velarde, 
brother of the dead Ignacio, had stabbed Hoy Boggess with 
an ice-pick. But testimony to the effect that he had re- 
turned to his home on the fatal morning and put an ice-pick 
in the refrigerator was left uncorroborated when District 
Attorney Chaves failed to establish that Boggess or anyone 
else had received an ice-pick wound. Defense attorneys suc- 
cessfully blocked the state’s request that Boggess be recalled 
for this purpose. Uncorroborated testimony was given by a 
Spanish deputy that Leandro had raised a weaponless right 
hand as the officers entered the alley and had said in Spanish: 
“Now you shall see something, you disgraced ones!” which 
was twisted in the state’s argument to mean, “Now you shall 
see a disgraceful thing!” This constitutes the evidence 
against Leandro Velarde. 

Sherman Porter, a man of thirty-one, for sixteen years 
employed by the Gallup American Coal Company, testified 
that he had seen Manuel Avitia, an exceptionally short man, 
pull a gun from his belt and rush through the crowd toward 
Carmichael and run out again after the shooting. On cross- 
examination he admitted that there were some fifty or sixty 
people standing between him and Avitia in a sixteen-foot 
alley and that the crowd was so thick that he could see only 
the heads of the officers. He insisted, however, that he had 
been able to see Avitia down to the waist. He did not see 
him fire the gun. This is the only testimony against Avitia 
that could be construed as damaging and it is wholly un- 
corroborated. Avitia admits picking up a warm gun from 
the ground near where Esquibel lay and starting out of the 
alley with it, when it was snatched from his hand by some- 
one in the crowd. No gun was found on Avitia as he stood 
near the alley entrance five minutes later. 

There is no state’s testimony against Juan Ochoa ex- 
cept the uncorroborated statement of Dee Roberts that he 
saw Ochoa and Avitia kicking Boggess after the shots, and 
that as the officers entered the alley, Ochoa brandished a ham- 
mer at him. The defense argues that any man in that crowd 
who had made a motion in the direction of four armed and 
excited officers would unquestionably have been shot at once. 
Ochoa presented three witnesses to testify to his presence in 
front of Bickel’s office until after the fatal shots had been 
fired. 

The failure on the part of the state to call Bobcat Wil- 
son as a witness can only be explained by the certainty that 
his story would not have agreed with those of the other of- 
ficers. Wilson was not knocked out. He was conscious and 
active through all the excitement and confusion. Did Wil- 
son see Boggess lose his head and fire blindly toward the 
sheriff, or was it Wilson himself who made that fatal mis- 
take? (Guns, after all, can be swapped between deputies, 
and stories made to fit. 

For six of the defendants, Jo Bartol, Victorio Correa, 
Gregorio Correa, Serapio Sosa, Willie Gonzales, and Rafael 
Gomez, no defense was offered, since the state had failed 
even to attempt to prove anything beyond their presence in 
the alley. The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty for 
these six and also for Augustin Calvillo, the soft-voiced little 
Jalisco Mexican who, although his three alibi witnesses had 
all been deported to Mexico before the trial, was able to con- 





vince the jury of his innocence by the simple honesty of }j, 
own words on the stand. Though all the defendants ;.. 
quested instruction of the jury by Judge McGhee in firy. 
degree murder (predicated on a killing during the attempte, 
liberation of a prisoner) or acquittal, the judge instructe 
also in second degree; and Juan Ochoa, Manuel Avitia, an; 
Leandro Velarde were found guilty on this charge with , 
recommendation of clemency. They were sentenced to from 
forty-five to sixty years at hard labor and have already takey 
an appeal. Bond was set at $25,000 each. 

This case, though conducted as a murder trial, was jp 
no sense a straight criminal case. Back of the incidents jp 
the alley on April 4 lies a long history of struggle for ber. 
terment of living and working conditions among the Gallup 
miners through their leaders Exiquio Navarro, Salomon FE: 
quibel, Juan Ochoa, Jo Bartol, and others. The Gallup 
American Coal Company, whose domination can be un. 
covered in the testimony of practically every one of the 
twenty-five prosecution witnesses, is determined at all costs 
to rid Gallup of its militant workers. It has succeeded fo; 
the time being. For even in the case of the seven men who 
were acquitted a second charge of aiding and abetting , 
prisoner to escape has not been dismissed by the vindictive 
Chaves, but is held as a club over their heads by Judge Me. 
Ghee, to be used if they fail to keep their promise never to 
return to Gallup. 

Back of the evictions of blacklisted strikers from their 
homes in Chihuahuita, back of the terror and the abrogation 
of all civil liberties now in force in the evil little mining 
town, back of the kidnapping and beating of Attorney David 
Levinson and Robert Minor, when on May 2 they attempted 
to interview witnesses for the defense, stands the cor- 
poration without which Gallup would cease to be anything 
but a coaling station for the Santa Fé Railroad. These facts, 
true beyond any necessity of proof, were not brought out in 
the present trial. 

From June 4, when Judge Miguel A. Otero was dis- 
qualified by the District Attorney, until August 14, when 
Judge J. B. McGhee was appointed to sit in the case, de- 
fense attorneys were without a judge before whom to take 
various legal steps necessary to the preparation of their case. 
McGhee again and again refused a continuance to permit 
the active participation of Colonel William J. Donovan of 
New York as chief defense counsel. Attorneys Hugh B. 
Woodward and John Simms, two leading criminal lawyers 
of New Mexico, were, it is true, appointed by the court, but 
were given only two weeks’ time in which to prepare their 
extraordinarily brilliant defense. These men are not labor 
lawyers and with the shortness of time allotted them were 
not equipped to bring out from a multitude of Spanish-speak- 
ing workers the true nature of the case. 

As a result the jurors, small farmers remote from the 
industrial struggle, may well have been mystified when the 
frightened Judge McGhee, on the day of sentence, after 
throwing Ochoa’s young wife into jail for signing a protest, 
and issuing warrants for a number of others on the same 
charge, indulged in a tirade against “Communists, reds, rad- 
icals, and anarchists” (he forgot the Socialists), and an- 
nounced to the prisoners that, though many people had de- 
manded that they be set at liberty, “many more and larger 
bodies of American citizens have demanded your execution 
without trial.” 
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High Tide at Atlantic City 


of the American Federation of Labor with the 


Wie William Green opened the recent convention 
/ 


lofty words, ““We are not here assembled for the 


surpose of considering the sordid material things of life but 


of dealing with intangible human values,” little did he, or, for 


chat matter, the assembled delegates, realize that he was 
sanding on a powder-keg. The explosion did not come until 


she second week of the convention, when John L. Lewis at- 


racked the National Civic Federation, forcing Mr. Woll to 
run for cover. From this moment until the final round on Sat- 
urday night the administration forces were given scarcely a 
chance to breathe. At last the fight was in the open. No 
longer did the opposition express itself in low whispers in the 
lobby and around the tables in the convention hall. Their 
protests became loud and forceful, and they kept their op- 


ponents groggy, on the defensive. 


Lewis followed up his opening blow by bluntly attack- 
ing the Executive Council, of which he is a member. He 
took the officers to task for their inaction on 78 of 102 


mandates given them by the 1934 convention. 


He charged 


the council with lack of good faith in not carrying out that 
convention’s unanimous decision favoring vertical organiza- 
tion in mass-production industries. Craft unionism has 
brought us a “record of twenty-five years of constant, un- 


ibroken failure,” he said. 


Although in numerical control of the convention, the 
oficials were thrown into confusion. They were forced to 
retreat on their red-baiting amendment, to give up open-shop 
advertising in the Federationist, to allow full discussion on 


-alabor party. The resolutions calling for boycotts on Nazi 
' goods and the Olympics and condemning the Fascist inva- 


sion of Ethiopia by a “notorious dictator” had punch to them. 


' Mr. Dubinsky’s resolution for a constitutional amendment 
' to allow Congress to enact social legislation, which in the 
' absence of progressive delegates had been tabled by some 


Republican leaders, was rescued. ‘This resolution had been 


' unanimously approved by the Resolutions Committee, but 


Messrs. Woll and Frey, who had never before failed to de- 
fend against all comers a report from their committee, had 


' allowed it to be tabled. 


Last year the A. F. of L. approved the principle of in- 
dustrial unionism for the cement, aluminum, rubber, and 


' automobile industries. But what was indorsed in principle 


was soon forgotten in practice. “At San Francisco I was 
younger and more gullible,” said Mr. Lewis. With a maid- 


' en-like smile, he added, “They seduced me with fair words.” 
| Neither Mr. Lewis nor Mr. Howard nor any other leader 
' of the industrial-union forces intends to be tricked again. 
_ They know now that the Executive Council can—and does 


—place its own interpretation on convention decisions. They 
are prepared to lead the battle for a modern, twentieth- 
century form of unionism in the country’s mass-production 
industries. In the first two industrial skirmishes the craft 
unionists won—but their opponents gained 38 per cent of 


the vote, and the war has just commenced. 


Twice during the convention the question of industrial 


unionism came to the fore: first, when the Resolutions Com- 





By JULIUS HOCHMAN 


mittee brought in a majority report asking continuation of the 
San Francisco decision, and a minority report for industrial 
unionism; secondly, in the jurisdictional battle between the 
smelter workers and the metal trades. The debate was the 
bitterest and most acrimonious in the long history of the 
federation. Advocates of industrial unionism stated their 
case frankly and openly. “We refuse to accept existing 
conditions as evidence that the organization policies of the 
A. F. of L. have been successful,” declared the minority re- 
port. “The fact that it has won only 3,500,000 workers out 
of 39,000,000 after fifty-five years of activity... is a 
condition that speaks for itself.” The report concludes: 
“Continuous employment, economic security, and the ability 
to protect the individual worker depend upon organization 
along industrial lines.” 

In speaking for the minority Mr. Lewis referred to the 
21,000 captive coal miners locked out in Alabama. He went 
on to explain that his interest in organizing the steel in- 
dustry was “selfish because our people know that if the 
workers were organized in the steel industry and collective 
bargaining there was an actuality, it would remove the in- 
centive of the great captains of the steel industry to destroy 
and punish and harass our people who work in the captive 
coal mines.” 

Unable to present any cogent arguments, the craft lead- 
ers evaded the issue. They based their case on two points:, 
(1) many crafts have been in continuous existence since the 
Civil War, and therefore must be good; (2) the federation’ 
should uphold the sacredness of age-old contracts granted 
its affliated unions. When it came to the smelter workers, 
however, the craft advocates repudiated the jurisdiction 
granted them by Samuel Gompers and the 1911 convention. 
One of the tensest moments of the convention came when 
Peterson, a smelter worker, accused the metal trades of “scab- 
bery.” To this accusation, Mr. Frey took objection. 

Frey: The point of order is that the delegate charges 
a delegate to this convention with scabbing. 
PeTerson: I said the organization that you represent. 
Frey: With scabbing? 
PETERSON: Yes. 
Amid laughter Mr. Frey later admitted being put out of a 
strike meeting in Butte with “that same customary Western 
courtesy” to which he was accustomed. 

So insistent were the progressives that even the dele- 
gates from the federal locals had to be permitted to state 
their cases and record their grievances, although it took a 
well-aimed punch to Mr. Hutcheson’s nose to gain them the 
floor. However, their time was limited and there was much 
of importance which they could not say. I had the opportunity 
to meet and talk with these delegates, and there can be no 
doubt as to their sentiment. They want organization, but it 
must be along industrial lines. They are eager to stay within 
the A. F. of L. but they are just as determined not to surren- 
der a single member to the craft unions. From the floor of the 
convention they echoed Mr. Lewis’s warning against any 
craft-union plans of “imperialistic expansion”; and privately 
they expressed themselves in even more emphatic terms. 
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Matthew Woll, in a recent book, claims that “the 
A. F. of L. does not attempt to dictate in any manner the 
form and structure of its affiliated organizations.” This 
particular sentence needs revision, according to representatives 
of the automobile and rubber workers’ unions. Not only 
did the Executive Council, through William Green, attempt 
to dictate “the form and structure” of their newly formed 
internationals, but it told them whom to elect as their presi- 
lents. In direct contradiction of the San Francisco decision, 
the new auto workers’ international has been denied jurisdic- 
tion over machinists, tool and die workers, painters, metal pol- 
ishers, and electrical workers. What does this mean? “When 
members of our union are told to join one of these craft un- 
ions they drop out altogether,” one delegate told me. “Unless 
we are given a genuine industrial union, we are sunk,” 

It is the same story in rubber, in radio, in aluminum, 
in cement. Delegates from the rubber workers, who were 
kept from the floor by a parliamentary move, told me how 
impossible it was to organize except on an industry-wide 
basis. In 1933 the rubber unions turned craftsmen over to 
their respective internationals, and the crafts failed to hold 
them. A little over a year ago the rubber workers’ union 
had 40,000 members; a few months ago it had 4,500. Such 
is the result of a policy which allows the craft unions, to 
quote Lewis again, “the unrestricted right to take their mem- 
bers where they find them and flit from flower to flower 
while they sip the honey.” 

Perhaps the case of the 8,000 Philco workers in Phila- 
delphia will illustrate exactly what has taken place in the 
minds of the newly organized. With the advent of the 
NRA the desire for organization swept over them, but when 
they asked some craft unions for aid, they were given the 
cold shoulder. The internationals were not interested. 
These workers were unskilled, their wages too low for them 
to pay the initiation fee and dues. ‘The workers, however, 
succeeded in obtaining a federal charter, apparently with 
the consent of the interested internationals. ‘The new local 
called a strike, which was settled after a few days. The 
workers won a collective agreement which provided a closed 
shop, a thirty-six-hour week, and substantial wage increases. 
No sooner was this accomplished than the carpenters and 
electricians came “sneaking in like thieves in the night,” 
as Bittner, of the miners, put it, to make their jurisdictional 
claims. ‘The workers refused to dismember their organization 
and continued to clamor for an international charter. To date 
it has been refused them. After the breakdown of the NRA 
the workers asked for a union label which would give the 
firm an advantage over unorganized competitors. ‘This, too, 
was refused when one of the crafts objected. 

It is hard for these workers to understand why they 
cannot get an international charter—why they should not 
be permitted to organize this new industry. The leaders 
insist that under no circumstances will they give up any of 
their members. “The workers have a letter from Philco in 
which the company promises to respect its contract but in- 
sists on dealing with one union, and not half a dozen. 

Industrial unionism has made great strides since 1933. 
Of the million workers who have entered the federation in the 
last two years, 65 per cent have joined this type of union, 
22 per cent have joined craft unions, and 13 per cent have 
entered local trade and federal unions. Further analysis of 
membership figures shows that the thirty-three industrial 





Se, 


unions have, during the same period, increased their own 
membership by 75 per cent, that seventy-six craft unions hay, 
increased theirs by 13 per cent, and that the federal unio, 
have gained 146 per cent. Clearly, the future of the Ame. 
ican labor movement belongs to the industrial unionists, 

The fifty-fifth convention of the A. F. of L. will long 
be talked about. An opposition was born at this convention 
that will ultimately change the character of the America, 
labor movement. This opposition centers around the que. 
tion of industrial unionism. Such an important and vit) 
issue cannot and will not be settled by resolutions alon. 
A change of policy must inevitably bring with it a change o; 
personnel in the federation’s council. The present adminis. 
tration is fully aware of this. When the chance came ty 
elect a new vice-president, William D. Mahon, a stree: 
railwayman, and a pillar of craft unionism, won. out ove; 
Mr. Howard for the seat vacated by Berry of the printing 
pressmen, whose organization voted with the industrial uniop. 
Thus the craft units have strengthened their forces op 
the council. 

The progressive ranks will grow during the next fey 
years, and as they grow, new issues will be brought into the 
struggle. How long this fight will last, no one know: 
One thing is certain. There can be no retreat. 


ists. 


[Heywood Broun will be absent from New York for 
several weeks. His regular articles in The Nation will be 
resumed on his return. | 
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November 6, 1935] 


Facts for Consumers 


[Twice a month The Nation will publish a page of in- 
inrmation of interest and benefit to consumers. The material, 
wllected by Miss Ruth Brindze, will in general be selected 
irom reports and judgments issued by various government bu- 
waus or by the Federal Trade Commission.] 

HE Marmola case, one of the worst in the history of 
3 consumer exploitation, is about to be revived by the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission. Five years ago the United 
S:ates Supreme Court acknowledged that Marmola, a “cure” 
jor obesity, was a dangerous drug, stating in its opinion that 
“the findings, supported by evidence, warrant the conclusion 
that the preparation is one which cannot be used generally 
with safety to physical health.” Yet it held that the Federal 
Trade Commission could do nothing because there was no 
proof that Marmola had any competitors who were entitled 
to protection. 

Now the commission believes that it has sufficient evidence 
§ competition and it has again issued a complaint against 
Marmola. The Raladam Company, owner of the obesity 
“cure,” is resisting the action on the grounds that it has no 
competitors “of the kind or character entitled to be protected,” 
and that the proceedings have been brought for the purpose of 
protecting the medical profession. One of the ingredients of 
this obesity cure is desiccated thyroid, a substance which the 
'. T. C., backed by medical opinion, maintains should not be 
ised except on prescription. No hearings have yet been held, 
and it will probably be years before the case is adjudicated. 

In the meantime the F. T. C. is proceeding against some 
of the competitors of Marmola. Representations that Kru- 
schen Salts is a cure for obesity will be discontinued unless the 
Supreme Court overrules the decision of the Circuit Court of 
The proprietors of Carlsbad Sprudel Sait, another 
saline preparation, have been ordered to cease and desist from 
advertising it as “the safest and sanest remedy for surplus fat.” 

~ + . 


DVOCATES of grading for consumer goods chalked 
up another victory last month when Schenectady ruled 


that all meat on the retail market must be graded and stamped 


according to the standards and regulations of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Schenectady is the second 
city to require government grading of meat; Seattle was the 
first, and because of its apparent success in keeping up demand, 
other cities may be induced to follow suit. Reports from 
Seattle indicate that since the inauguration of the grading 
service meat consumption has fallen off less than in other cities. 

This may convince the packers and meat dealers that 
there is a real value in the grading and stamping service. 
Established in 1927 by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it has heretofore benefited consumers little, although 
large-scale buyers have regularly based their buying on the 
government grades. Grades have now been established for 
beef, veal, lamb, and pork. The three top grades for all but 
pork are prime, choice, and good. For pork the designations 
are No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. A roller stamp is used for the 
grade marks, which, preceded by the letters “U. S.,” appear on 
every cut. The cost of grading is borne by the dealer and 
‘mounts approximately to 1/80 of a cent per pound. 

. - * 


TTEMPTS to remove spots from clothing and furnish- 
ings by means of “ringless” cleaners, for which superlative 
laims are made, all too frequently result in ruining the article. 
Persons who use dry-cleaning fluids in the home should note 
the following actions by the Federal Trade Commission: 


The Keelow Laboratories have agreed by stipulation to 
discontinue advertising that Foamol will “clean without 
work” and that it “will leave worn articles as fresh and full 
of wear-resisting vitality as when brand new’—both impossi- 
bilities according to information supplied by the Bureau of 
Standards. The bureau also declares that Foamol is explosive. 

The Pyrene Manufacturing Company and X Laboratories, 
Inc., distributors of X Odorless Dry Cleaner, are charged 
with misrepresentation in claiming that their cleaner will re- 
move grease and other spots without injury to fabric or color. 
A similar complaint has been issued with regard to claims made 
for Rid-O-Spot by the Westphalia Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., and the Poly Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 

Clean Home Products, Inc., will change the label on its 
product, Paris Dry Cleaner, and hereafter desist from making 
any representations that the liquid will not cause a stain. The 
Wonder-Mist Polish Company will discontinue statements that 
its product, Wonder Mist Fabric Stain and Spot Remover, 
“disappears from the fabric without leaving a trace,” which, 
according to the stipulation, is not true. Similar claims for 
Grady’s Fabric Cleaner will be discontinued by the Grady 
Manufacturing Company. 

* * * 


HE fur is flying in the fur trade because of a new 
process which is purported to make fur garments water 
repellent. The discovery of the process was advertised at the 
psychological moment, just when customers were beginning to 
take fur coats out of storage. Herman Friedlander, fur editor 
of Women’s Wear Daily, cynically remarks that “it gives the 
stores an opportunity to get some additional business from 
coats that otherwise would be just so much dead weight in 
storage.” There are some furs, notably beaver and nutria, 
which tend to curl after a wetting. This has long been con- 
sidered a disadvantage both by the trade and by consumers. If 
some method were developed of preventing curling it would 
certainly be valuable. The new process, however, has not been 
“perfected” for beaver and nutria, but can be applied only to 
furs which no one has ever before noticed were adversely af- 
fected by rain. 

L. Bamberger and Company, of Newark, was the first 
store to advertise this new service. It was closely followed 
by retailers in Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. The 
retailers, however, have been careful to qualify their state- 
ments on the efficacy of the new process. R. H. Macy and 
Company, of New York, advertise: “We're offering this ser- 
vice without a particle of guaranty beyond our usual promise 
of sound, proper care of your furs.” This should be sufficient 
to put the buyer on his guard, but of course it is buried in 
an advertisement that describes how six coats were tested by 
playing a lawn hose on them for thirty minutes. 

* . + 


N all-year-round closed season has been ordered by the 

Federal Trade Commission on fanciful names to describe 
rabbit, coney, muskrat, and other lesser members of the 
animal kingdom. From now on, the correct name of the fur 
should appear as the last word in the description immediately 
preceded by any dye or blend used to simulate another fur. 
Thus: 

Formerly Used 
Sealine 
Hudson seal 


Now Required 
Seal-dyed rabbit or coney 
Seal-dyed muskrat or Hudson 

seal-dyed muskrat 


Mendoza beaver Beaver-dyed rabbit or coney 


Leopardine Leopard-dyed rabbit or coney 
American broadtail Processed lamb 
Marmink Mink-dyed marmot 


Seal-dyed rabbit or coney 
RutH Brinpze 


Bering seal 











Our Critics, Right or Wrong 
II. The Anti-Intellectuals 


By MARY McCARTHY and MARGARET MARSHALL 


N 1927, when, as we have seen, literary critics were 
massed in a fraternal cheering section for the genius of 
Louis Bromfield, and the Wilder cohorts were already 
climbing into the stadium, Alfred Knopf found it necessary 


to insert a peculiar advertisement in Herald Tribune Books. 
He was, at that moment, presenting the English translation 


of “The Counterfeiters,” by André Gide, and he took the 
occasion to protest against the previous reception of the 
eminent Frenchman’s works: 

Gide’s earlier books—three of his fictions and a study 
of Dostoevski have been published in English—have had to 
face an almost complete indifference in America. “Strait 
Is the Gate” (“La Porte Etroite”’) . .. has been avail- 
able for three years; “Lafcadio’s Adventures” (“Les Caves 
du Vatican”) was published here in 1925. Neither book 
has as yet made any great impression on the American 


reading public if sales are . . . an indication. 


Mr. Knopf has so far succeeded in selling 10,000 copies of 
“The Counterfeiters,” and the Modern Library has sold an- 
other 7,000. Meanwhile A. and C. Boni report that up to 
the end of 1934 they had disposed of 293,360 examples of 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” For situations of this kind 
the big-time critics are more than half responsible. While 
it is true that “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” was probably a 
more suitable tenant for the suburban book table than “The 
Counterfeiters” would have been, it is at the same time clear 
that had Gide received one-third the adulation that Wilder 
did, his works would have been more widely disseminated 
in America. The critics, in general, have so exhausted their 
vocal cords howling for second- and third-rate talents that 
major works are by comparison neglected. This is not to 
say that the critics actually denounce good books. Even the 
average critic, confronted with a first-rate work, however 
baffled and antagonized he may be, will not fall into that 
He may pause long enough in his simple-hearted en- 
thusiasm for second-rate novels to say that André Gide, an 
important French writer, has written a book which must be 
important; but his brief and perfunctory tribute to genuine 
talent is immediately washed out of mind by his warm and 
repeated outpourings over the latest “February Hill” or 
“Constant Nymph.” Sometimes, however, he actually dep- 
recates major works. ‘Thus the critic of the Living Age 
wrote of “The Magic Mountain”: 
This unregenerate reviewer cannot honestly say that 
he was deeply interested in the scarce adventures and in- 


error. 


cessant ruminations and discussions of a boring young 


(serman confined for seven years in a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. Yet even one on whom the book’s alleged power 


was lost could distinguish its merits. 


Isabel 


Paterson’s comment struck much the same note: 
Admirers of Thomas Mann’s “The Magic Mountain” 
claim defiantly that appreciation of it is in the nature of 
an intelligence test for the higher ranks. They say it con- 


Books, Drama, Films 





tains a new philosophy of society. Missing that, I could 
find in it only a rather long elucidation of the psychological 
reactions of a group of consumptives in a Swiss sanitarium, 






Herschel Brickell wrote of “The Counterfeiters” with , 
similar air of faint, condescending distaste. 

At bottom it is a story of homosexuality and has been 
freely expurgated for American readers. M. Gide’s posi- 
tion in the present world of European letters gives the 
book importance. 









Mr. Brickell and Mrs. Paterson are, as a matter of fact 
typical of one group of front-line critics, a group to 
amorphous to be called a school, as intensely personal as , 
social clique, a group whose most notable characteristic is jts 
militant anti-intellectualism. At the head of this group js 
Burton Rascoe; its house organ is Herald Tribune Book;, 
over which Irita Van Doren presides; its club is the Literary 
Guild. Carl Van Doren, mainly because of long association, 
appears as its benevolent president emeritus, though intel- 
lectually he ranks far above the rest. He was in fact an 
important and serious critic until he turned literary busines 
man and as editor-in-chief of the guild set about throwing 
down “the barrier between books and readers.” Joseph 
Wood Krutch, whose name also comes to mind, does not, 
in any important respect, belong with this group, but he was 
a member of the board of editors of the Literary Guild until 
it was bought by Doubleday, Doran, and though the new 
guild has no nominal editors he continues occasionally to 
write for Wings a brief introduction to the current selection. 
In the issue for September he enlarged upon the subject of 
Hugh Walpole’s “readability” and remarked about contem- 
porary novels in general: 

We are frequently told that they are tremendously 
“important” or profoundly “significant.” Almost invari- 
ably they also “reveal conditions” and very frequently, at 
least, they “illustrate the working of social forces.” . 

Yet surely .. . one of the first requirements of a good nove! 

is just the kind of readability which is so conspicuous in 

“The Inquisitor.” 
It was also Mr. Krutch who wrote for The Nation an en- 
thusiastic acclaim for “The Green Hat.” On the other 
hand, he was among the first of the critics to applaud “Strait 
Is the Gate” at the time of its publication and he has done 
valuable service in clarifying the work of Thomas Mann 
for the American public. 

But around Mr. Rascoe revolve Mrs. Paterson and 
Mr. Brickell, two stars of lesser magnitude, accompanied 
along their orbits by a score of small, half-anonymous satel- 
lites. For this group literature must be “exciting,” his- 
tory and biography must read like fiction, and fiction must 
above all be entertaining and easy. Like the man on the 
street who rails against professors, this critical brotherhood 
pipes its complaint against the great men of letters. Un- 
equipped to deal with complicated artistic or intellectual 
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soblems, they instinctively resist them and affect to despise 
" 


“BB nem. They write rave notices of second-rate, untaxing 
sovels and send lists of the classics they have not read to 
Books and to The Nation. They plug their favorite writers, 
spplaud one another’s efforts, and bolster one another’s opin- 
ns at literary teas. 
Their pace-setter, Burton Rascoe, like William Lyon 
Phelps, deals in ready-made superlatives. We have already 
corded his predilection for Thornton Wilder. We submit 
these further examples of his ebullience: 
if on That wise and witty book [James Branch Cabell’s 
nitariun “Jurgen J I consider to be among the world’s master- 
Pie pieces of imaginative literature. 
s” with , My impression is . . . that this book [“Lo!” by 
Charles Fort] may or may not be one of the great books 
has been of the world, and that, since at the moment I am con- 
le’s posi. vinced that it is, it is high time, to use the Fortean formula 
ives the of skepticism, for me to begin to doubt it. od 
4 ° , iad 
. .. an obvious masterpiece [T. S. Stribling’s “Bright 
Metal”}. 
er of fact Mr. Deeping has some of the old narrative charm of 
TOUP tog Anthony Trollope. 
onal as , “Never Ask the End” [by Isabel Paterson] ... to me 
istic is jt is superior to anything Virginia Woolf ever wrote. 
group js Burton Rascoe writes [said Isabel Paterson in her 
1e Books Turns with a Bookworm]: “If you see me walking down 
lees the street with a sandwich board, it won’t be what you 
ar) P : - 
satiation think ; the sign will urge everybody to read ‘One More 
a sa Spring. it is heartbreakingly beautiful. It is as biting 
. = in its satire as Anatole France’s “Crainquebille” ... and 
fact an it is unlike any other book except another book by Robert 
busines Nathan and so far it is his masterpiece. Couldn’t we get 
throwing a couple of megaphones, and you go to Penn Station and 
Joseph I'll go to Grand Central and shout at people that ‘One 
loes not, More Spring’ will save their lives?” 
he was HB Now, in 1935, his literary enthusiasms are still undisciplined. 
ld until HOn October 6 in reviewing “Some We Loved,” by Edward 
ne new Mi Harris Heth, he wrote in Books: 
rally to This is a most unusual novel. They tell me the au- 
‘lection. thor is in his early twenties. It is strange that he should 
ayect of have reached a greater maturity than Henry James pos- 
>ontem- sessed when he (Henry James) was applying for citizen- 
ship papers so that he might die a subject of Great Britain. 
ously ... Let us not say that he is a genius. To say that may 
wari. be very bad for him—if he isn’t. . . . Mr. Heth has 
ly, at learned much from Eugene O'Neill. He has learned 
oo . something from Virginia Woolf. But he has a fortunate 
novel talent of his own which must make him a creature of the 
as in pen who should be watched with that eagerness we bestow 
upon exceptionable [sic] ability. 
an en-  ~=-Mr. Rascoe is much concerned with “humanizing” lit- 
other [eerature. In the course of performing his self-appointed task 
‘Strait [he sometimes finds it necessary to “debunk” famous literary 
; done Memen: 
Mann [“The Divine Comedy”] is no more worthy of admira- 
tion than a carved replica of the battleship Maine assem- 
1 and bled inside of a bottle. ... To read the “Inferno” through 
sanied at a sitting is actually an experience so distasteful as to 
satel make a sensitive person actually ill... . Let the English 
> he critics . . . turn from the pathological nastiness of Dante 
. ne to the sweet, serene, human heart of Ariosto; ... [““Titans 
"* of Literature.” ] 
Figs Henry James . . . did have a certain undefined, un- 
hood apprehended groping toward form; and in “Daisy Miller” 
Un- and “What Maisie Knew” he wrote two novels almost as 





ctual 











profound as “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” [‘Titans.”] 
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Mr. Rascoe has been writing this kind of criticism for a long 
time, and for an immense audience. For years he wrote a 
column of literary comment which was syndicated in 400 
daily newspapers. Sections of it were subsequently pub- 
lished in “The Bookman’s Daybook.” In addition he fath- 
ered “Titans of Literature” in 1932 and “Prometheans” in 
1933. Particularly for the first, Mr. Rascoe received high 
praise from his literary intimates. Of “Titans” Herschel 
Brickell wrote in Books: “Mr. Rascoe has written a book of 
enduring value, which stands alone in its combination of 
scholarship with zest, wit, and humanness.” “Lively learn- 
ing,” Carl Van Doren called it, “the most pleasant thing a 
book can have . . . this is just the sort of book that was 
needed.” Isabel Paterson set it down in her column as “the 
liveliest, most persuasive, most personal work of the kind 
since Georg Brandes’s ‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature.’ . . . It has the singular distinction of being com- 
pletely modern because it is written from the classical point of 
view ... free of the jargon of the critical trade . . . but 
with no respect whatever for the clichés of pedantry.” 
William Soskin said that “. . . it has the natural, spon- 
taneous, honest emphasis of the free man in a world made 
dull by polite, timid, and dim-witted professors.” 

It was a professor, however, who politely but bravely 
suggested that Mr. Rascoe’s “lack of pedantry” was practi- 
cally synonymous with what is called ignorance in other 
circles. Professor Harvey W. Hewitt-Thayer of Prince- 
ton, in a letter to the editor of Books, granted Mr. Rascoe 
the right to his unconventional opinions but begged leave to 
cite a few errors in one chapter, that on Goethe. According 
to Professor Hewitt-Thayer, Mr. Rascoe had made ten er- 
rors of fact in three pages, capping what was no doubt a 
“lively” account of Goethe’s life with two elementary mis- 
takes, one as to the date of Goethe’s death and the other as 
to the age at which he died. The next year, when “Prome- 
theans” appeared, even Mr. Rascoe’s best friends felt it 
necessary to tell him it was not a masterpiece, though they 
broke the news gently by saying merely that it was not as 
good as “Titans.” “It is immediately apparent,” wrote Mrs. 
Paterson, “that ‘Prometheans’ is vastly inferior to “Titans.’” 
Mr. Brickell, back at his old stand in Books, was milder. 


Speaking as one who finds Burton Rascoe among the 
most consistently entertaining writers alive today, I 
hasten to announce that the nine essays ... are good and 
exciting reading . . . but [the book] is not nearly so well 
balanced or so complete [as “Titans of Literature’] .. . 
not so staggering a feat of apparent omniscience. . . . In 
general there are fewer minor errors. 


So Mr. Rascoe remains influential. In the Herald 
Tribune Books he seldom rates anything less than the first 
page. His sister in criticism, Isabel Paterson, on the other 
hand, rarely reaches page one. Yet she is not without honor. 
Mr. Rascoe has said that she has “one of the most brilliant 
minds I have ever encountered.” One of her less well- 
known confreres, Basil Davenport, writing in the Saturday 
Review, described her as “a kind of Goddess of Common 
Sense. Like one of Mr. Shaw’s luminous heroines, Candida 
or Lady Cicely Waynflete, she contemplates the world with 
a mild impatience that people can make such a mess of things; 
but her impatience is never more than mild, for like Marcus 
Aurelius she knows better than to expect stupid people to 
act wisely. Only, from time to time, she is moved to make 
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a criticism of society, with an extraordinary skill that makes 
her common sense appear positively impish.” In a day-dream- 
ing, unspecific manner Mrs. Paterson likes to affiliate herself 
with the eighteenth century, to imagine herself born out of 
her period, a lone sane voice in an Age of Unreason. Mr. 
Davenport’s paragraph indicates that others besides herself 
have been taken in by this pathetic masquerade. Whatever 
common sense Mrs. Paterson possesses is, unfortunately, 
closer in spirit to the horse sense of the cowpuncher than to 
the high rationalism of the eighteenth century. The lust for 
»owledge which permeated the Age of Anne and the Age 
of Voltaire has no counterpart in Mrs. Paterson’s bosom. On 
the contrary, as we have pointed out, ignorance is her fetish. 
She is easily swayed by her emotions. Her criticism is often 
petty, often spiteful. It is unsystematic and personal. We 
have seen Mrs. Paterson’s views on Thomas Mann. We 
can again let her speak for herself on criticism in general. 

To dispose of this question of literary criticism, we 
have sometimes thought, and never before found occasion 
to say it, that “real” literary criticism ... is only a sub- 
limated form of shop talk. . . . It has no intrinsic interest 
except to the professional. 

We do not think we are a highbrow, because we read 
solely for entertainment, and have no contempt for the 
literature of escape and we can’t make head or tail of 
Croce’s “Theory of Aesthetic,” and for a lot of other 
reasons which now escape us. 

Mrs. Paterson’s “criticism of society” to which Mr. Daven- 
port bows, has steadily increased both in volume and sharp- 
ness. There is space for only two samples. The first will 
indicate her point of view. The second would make it ap- 
pear that economics, as well as history and biography, might 
better be written as fiction. 

Erskine Caldwell . .. writes . . . offering himself as a 
Communist or something. .. . But after reading his novels, 
we wonder if he thinks his characters would be quite dif- 
ferent people in other circumstances? . . . He gives them 
neither intelligence nor human emotions; where would they 
get them then? At a government supply store? 

Terence Holliday joins in admiration of Robert 
Nathan’s “One More Spring.” . . . That book has more 
real economic insight than any twenty-five tomes on eco- 
nomics chosen at random out of the last five years’ mass 
output, 


Mrs. Paterson’s purely literary judgments are also highly 
individualistic. 
An advance copy of Ernest Hemingway’s “The Sun 
Also Rises” had us reading with pop-eyed amazement for 
a couple of chapters, but after we confirmed the incredible 
premise of the plot we wondered if, after all, it was any- 
. . We think a sagacious 
theme as an assignment, 


thing to write a novel about. . 
reporter of life, handed this 
would have replied, “No story.” 
I cannot read Joyce and who cares? 
What has never been alive [““The Great Gatsby,” by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald] cannot very well go on living; so this 
is a book of the season only. 


Here, on the other hand, are a few of her positive judgments. 


Speaking advisedly and with caution, here we have [in 
“The Constant Nymph,” by Margaret Kennedy] the 
debut of a talent as brilliant as May Sinclair at her best, 
and perhaps more versatile. . . . Talent I would call it; 
not genius, any more than in the case of Miss Sinclair. 


= ——— 


To my mind “Andy Brandt's Ark” is the most remark. 
able of the whole crop of this year’s novels [June, 1927 

[Louis Bromfield] suffers from an embarrassment 9; 
riches. . . . So he has not yet quite struck off the unfor. 
gettable episode, blazed up to the moment of high illumina. 
tion which genius attains. 

[Of “Indeed This Flesh” by Grace Flandrau] Mrs. 
Flandrau has done her task so well that . . . no one need 
write of the ordinary man, as such, again... 

We gathered an informal committee composed oj 
Herschel Brickel and William Soskin and reached an agree. 
ment that Grace Flandrau’s novel, “Indeed This Flesh,” ;; 
the best novel of the spring season [1934]. 

“The Cold Journey” [by Grace Zaring Stone] is the 
most distinguished novel of 1934. 
















Herschel Brickell, Mrs. Paterson’s fellow-committe.. 
man, though he shares her anti-intellectualism and a numb; 
of her tastes, in no way resembles her in character or tem. 
perament. He is above all gentle. He likes wholesom 
novels full of amiable characters. He loves “pure beauty’ 
and finds it—in the novels of Donn Byrne. He patronize 
Gide. He patronizes also an innovator like John Dos Passos 

One must grant it [““Manhattan Transfer’”] a rough 
vigor and something of the vitality of our island; much 
too of its commonness and sheer vulgarity. My own in- 
terest in it was chiefly as a literary experiment; it is un- 
likely to reach a very large audience. 










But to Kathleen Norris’s autobiography, “Noon,” his hear 
once warmed. 






For ourselves we can say we found it a relief from 
the abnormalities of most current literature—a good deal 
like a visit in the right sort of American home. 


“Little Novels of Nowadays,” by Sir Philip Gibbs, affected 
him similarly. 

What we like most about Gibbs is the feeling he gives 
us of a fine spirit; it is in all that he has written. 
“Knightly” is the adjective. Perhaps we may risk using 
another designation, lately fallen into disuse. Sir Philip's 
attitude toward life... is that of a gentleman. 















His taste in poetry can be inferred from an old review oi 
an obscure book about trees by one Walter D. Wilcox. 


It was natural that we should think of Joyce Kilmer’s 
lovely poem, “Trees,” while reading Mr. Wilcox’s book, 
which is by way of being a tribute to both authors. May 
we quote “Trees”? Even if you know it, you won’t mind 
it again. [He thereupon quoted “Trees.”] 











Important novels demand from genuine critics new turns 
of thought, new patterns of prose. In ten years of literary 
criticism this small but potent group of anti-intellectualists 
have demonstrated that they prefer to festoon commonplace 
novels with the old clichés. Now, as ten years ago, novels 
are “vivid,” “robust,” or “earthy,” or else they are “delicate,” 
“lovely,” “poignant.” Important works of art remain by con- 
trast virtually unsung; a gullible horde of readers is happily 
convinced that when these popular judges “can’t put down” 
some second-rate novel, it is therefore literature, and Mr. 
Rascoe, Mrs. Paterson, and Mr. Brickell, comfortable, estab- 
lished, and widely recognized, seem to furnish their sizable 
publics demonstrable proof that it’s smart to be stupid. 

[This is the second of a series of articles. The third 
will deal with the group of critics who dominate the pages 0! 
the Saturday Review of Literature and the New York Time: 
Book Review. Jt will appear in the issue of November 20.) 
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Lawrence of England 


seen Pillars of Wisdom. A Triumph. By T. E. Lawrence. 
* Doubleday, Doran and Company. $5. 

HE Lawrence legend has grown so tiresome as to 
T threaten the great fame and even the good name of 

this book. Since 1930 or thereabouts it has been im- 
ossible either to praise or to understand a man about whom 
a many fantastic stories were told. And now the temptation 
. strong to dismiss his book as something equally fantastic, 
equally distasteful to the normal palate. 

But the temptation must be resisted—and indeed disap- 
pears almost as soon as the reading has been begun. Cer- 
tainly it is quite gone at the end, when the meeting between 
Feisal and Allenby stands forth as the final stroke of art in 
something which has made itself manifest as a work of art 
all along. “I had had one craving all my life,” says Law- 
rence in his ninety-ninth chapter, and that was “for the power 
of self-expression in some imaginative form.” Doubtless he 
had wanted to write great novels or great plays; and doubtless 
he had not dreamed that he would live to write a great his- 
tory. Yet that was what he did, and that is what we have: 
a history which is a tragedy, as Thucydides’s was, and which 
is as true to the modern demands of that form as Thucydides’s 
was to the ancient. Lawrence’s tragedy is by no means invali- 
dated by the circumstance that he is its hero, or by the cir- 
cumstance that he was an unspeakably complicated person 
who lacked the means to understand himself. The whole 
point lies just there, or almost the whole point; the rest of 
it consisting in the degree to which he keeps true to those 
principles of the tragic art which cannot grow old or alter. 

He has, for instance, a considered and an important style. 
Readers of “Revolt in the Desert,” which was a carelessly cut 
version of the book as we now at last have it, were in no posi- 
tion to judge this style, which here reveals and justifies itself 
as something not only suitable to its matter but high-moving 
in itself. It is a made style, mixing the archaic and the scrip- 
tural with the lean-toothed vernacular, and leaving in the mind 
a grave and gritty music consonant with the scene. And it is 
The meet- 
ing between Feisal and Allenby is art because of the relation 
in which it stands to the previous appearances of those men 
:pon the set stage of Lawrence’s Arabia; but so is everything 
else in a story whose details, however numerous and absorbing 
they may be in themselves, are always secondary to the proper 
theme, which is not the Arab revolt but Lawrence himself, the 
contemplative man become active, the philosopher committed to 


'acause and therefore drawn inexorably toward catastrophe. 


The catastrophe was the thing popularly known as success, 
and popularly understood as the happy ending to a life well 
spent. To such a man as Lawrence success was literally a 
shameful thing, a thing which made oneself suddenly loath- 
some and desirous of death. His tragic chorus confines itself 
throughout to this terrible paradox; and nowhere, even at 
the eloquent end, makes the entire business as clear as we 
should like to have it. But we shall never have it clearer 
than this, for Lawrence’s book is built somewhere near the 
center of the modern mind, and the modern mind is not pleased 
with itself. He took all Eurore with him to Arabia—all its 
doubt and double vision, all it: habit of distrusting the best 
things of which it is capable, «Jl its conviction that heroism 
died hundreds of weary years Sago, all its longing for truth 
together with its silent disbeliefyin every truth. He was Law- 
rence of England, Lawrence Fi Oxford, bewildered by “the 
blank light of victory” and dis ‘olved in the very fulfilment of 
his desire. When he is explainsd it will be in terms as general 


as that, and not, surely, in terms of the “personal motive” to 
which he alludes in his epilogue. He was intolerably, impos- 
sibly complex, and he happened also to be an artist of magni- 
tude. Otherwise he could not have achieved the tragedy which 
in this volume is intrusted to us for safekeeping. 

Mark Van Doren 


Mr. O’Hara’s Talent 


Butterfield 8. By John O’Hara. 
pany. $2.50. 
Tv history of American literature is white with the 


Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


bones of young writers who, like Mr. O'Hara, relied 

too much on their bright, fresh talents and refused to 
think. Mr. O’Hara is much acclaimed for his perception of 
social minutiae, of the subtle social distinctions drawn by un- 
distinguished people. He ransacks modern life for detail as a 
historical novelist ransacks folios; he delves into modern folk- 
lore; a Brooks suit and a wisecrack are as delightful to him 
as a Venetian doublet and a gadzooks were to Savonarola 
Brown. But apart from this, there is a profounder kind of so- 
cial observation in his books which, were it developed and forti- 
fied by intelligence, might make him an impressive novelist. 

It is this latter kind of observation which, in “Appointment 
in Samarra,” skirts—but only skirts—the statement of the 
forces which made Julian English a braggart and a bully and 
young Mrs. English a treacherous strumpet for all her niceness 
and tweeds. But “Appointment in Samarra” was not the book 
it should have been: it was written on inspiration and instinct, 
was seemingly untouched by thought, and was muddled and 
unresolved. It was a book about society and Mr. O'Hara 
tried to make his readers think it was about Kismet. 

“Butterfield 8,” filled with a great deal of social percep- 
tion, some merely alert, some very revealing, is even farther 
from success. Its plot is either pointless or puerile, bearing 
a burden of social thought about equivalent to that borne by 
Walter Winchell’s column. Mr. Winchell, like Mr. O'Hara, 
is alert to society and is on the side of the angels, respecting 
the home, the family, and chastity—but Mr. Winchell can af- 
ford so light a burden as this. Mr. O’Hara cannot. After 
all, he is the writer who, in the midst of much that is merely 
bright, gives us the portrait of a man, a class, and a society 
in these few lines: 

He did not know how to use a slide rule, but he 

knew enough to call it a slip-stick. He could not use a 

transit, but among engineers he could talk about “running 

the gun.” Instead of handwriting he always used the 

Reinhard style of lettering, the slanting style of printing 

which is the first thing engineers learn. He would dis- 

claim any real knowledge of engineering, frankly and 
sometimes a little sadly, but this had a disarming effect 
upon real engineers: they would think here is a guy who 

is just like a kid the way he wants to be an engineer and 

he might have made a good one. The superficial touches 

which he affected . . . made him a good fellow among 

engineers. . . . They liked him and did little things for 
him which they would not have done for another engi- 
neer: he was a non-competing brother. 


It is not enough for a man with this power of perception to 
produce an ill-formed book in very efficient prose about a nice 
girl who is sexually corrupted in her childhood and seduced in 
her teens, who learns to practice every kind of perversity, and 
who, when she suddenly desires monogamy and purity, dis- 
covers that, even to the men who love her, her past makes her 
repulsive, and who therefore dies. A writer who sees as much 


as Mr. O’Hara sees must see more or mean nothing. 
Lionet TRILLING 
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The Life of Dwight Morrow 


Dwight Morrow. By Harold Nicolson. 
Company. $3.75. 
sien readers will enjoy Mr. Nicolson’s admirable biog- 


Harcourt, Brace and 


raphy for the story it tells of effort crowned by success. 


Horatio Alger himself could not have imagined better. 
Luck played small part in the steady advance of the bright 
schoolboy of Allegheny, the penurious youth at Amherst, the 
debt-burdened law student at Columbia, to the status, first, of 
corporation lawyer, then of partner in J. P. Morgan’s, then 
diplomat and Senator. Moreover, the curve of Dwight Mor- 
row’s career was such that, if it had not been cut short when 
he was only fifty-eight, it might have carried him one day to 
the Presidency of the United States. 

Some, again, will be more interested in the account of 
Mr. Morrow’s achievements in business and politics. He re- 
organized corporations. He helped to finance the Allies in the 
World War. He distinguished himself as a member of the 
Allied maritime transport council. In the days of President 
Harding he probably saved Cuba from American intervention. 
President Coolidge, his old Amherst classmate, asked him to 
become Ambassador to Mexico. He went to Mexico and 
gained the Mexicans’ affectionate admiration. More use might 
have been made of his gifts had not the politicians been a 
little afraid of his Morgan connections. However, President 
Hoover appointed him a delegate to the badly complicated Lon- 
don Naval Disarmament Conference. His skill as a negotiator 
and conciliator kept that conference from complete collapse. 

Still others will delight in Mr. Nicolson’s charming char- 
Dwight Morrow, for all his eminence in bank- 
ing and statecraft, was a whimsical, lovable personality. His 
daughters teased him with impunity, and he teased them. His 
characteristic expression, as his wife said, was one of “creative 
Always eager and public-spirited, he never took 
himself too seriously. Not seeking money, he yet became 
wealthy. He spent this wealth upon others. For himself he 
bought books. All his life his hair stood on end, his clothes 
somehow never looked pressed, and his absent-mindedness was 
proverbial. 

But after all, the remarkable thing about Dwight Morrow 
was his mind. Given a problem, he would first get books 
and papers together and painstakingly study all the facts and 
the history of the facts. Then he would consult others. He 
would talk to experts. Concentrating, he would strip away 
inessentials, and “twist the gimlet of his inquiry toward first 
principles.” Suddenly he would have an idea for a solution. 
Immediately he would push it away from him, examine it 
it in every light. Only if it met this patient 
retain it. His next step was to put himself 
in the place of his opponents, to reexamine the 
entire question from their point of view, not content until 
he felt able to state their case better than they could them- 
selves. And now again, his solution: could his opponents rea- 
sonably accept it? Was it fair and just to them? For a hard 
bargain, he would say, is always a bad bargain. If, after all 
this effort to be fair and considerate, his exceptional powers 
of tact, logic, and persuasion could not effect a full agreement, 
he would patiently seek a partial agreement. Most good 
things come gradually. It is better to go a little way in the 
right direction than a long way in the wrong. “The attain- 
able,” he would say, “is always preferable to the unattainable.” 
And finally, when a solution had been reached, he never sought 
credit for it. His interest was in getting things done. “The 
credit does not count,” he would say; “it is the durable results 
in which real men are interested.” 
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By these means, in this manner, excellently analyze, ; 
Mr. Nicolson, Dwight Morrow gained the respect and admir, 
tion of all who knew him. PAUL Scott Mowry 
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“The Key to Communism” 


Communism in the United States. By Earl Browder. Inte, 
national Publishers. $2. 
"Ts section of the population for whom presumably 4}; 














volume was published is hungry for information aby, 
the principles and policies of communism. It is a pre, 
pity, therefore, that the Communist Party permitted its pp, 
eral secretary to gather together his speeches, reports, and oj 
ficial pronouncements and offer them here as “the key to y 
understanding of communism in the United States.” Ty 
reader who turns to these pages for the information and », 
lightenment which they promise will come away bewilderg 
and confused. He will find positions taken on one page chang: 
on another, and he will know from his reading of the new 
papers that the Communist International at its recent Congre 
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has repudiated or reversed the stand expounded by the autho; Th 
on nearly every major issue. will adk 

The book begins with an analysis of the New Deal. “sy veality, 
these domestic policies,” it declares, “are identical in their cop. sscues : 
tent with the measures of professed fascist governments. .. MB... inc 
The policies of the government at Washington have one pur: jo1me 
pose ... to establish fascism at home. . . . The Socialist Pari) -..4, 
supports every particular policy of the New Deal .. .” Th 

On the author’s return to the United States after attending li stenab 
the sessions of the Communist International, he found, accor oo th 
ing to his own statement, that the fascists were no longer tei, the \ 
government at Washington but its opponents. “All the ben 7 
being gathered against Roosevelt,” he told the press, “is headed vented 
toward fascism. ... He is not a fascist but if he doesn’t oppose -onfusi 






it the fascists will eat him up.” eel. 

The reader who returns to the “key to Communism” t 
see if it will unlock the identity of some of the fascist enemia 
who are threatening to eat Roosevelt up is rewarded with this 
“In the labor section of the New Deal are to be seen th 
clearest examples of the tendencies toward fascism. It is th 
American brother to Mussolini’s ‘corporate state,’ with state 
controlled labor unions closely tied up with and under the d: 
rection of employers. Here we have the sharpest example 
the role of the Socialist Party and the trade-union bureaucracy 
the role of social fascism as the bearer among the masses of th 
program of fascism.” But the reader quickly remembers thi 
this was written before the executive committee of the Comin- 






family 


tern condemned this attitude, declaring “a great mistake wal now \ 
[that] .. . fascism was seen where it did not exist.” well kn 
The logic of the position taken in this book led inevitably [i strengt 
to the rejection of united action by the Communist and Socialis slightly 
Party leaderships. ‘No,’ declares the author, “it is clear unit MM the Vic 
behind these gentlemen [Socialist leaders] means a surrendeMM est def 
to capitalist attacks. ... We need a united fighting front againt i timent- 
the capitalists. . . . But that means that unity must be builfa cert: 
up, not with these leaders on their present policies, but agains [i insists 
them. That means not a united front from on top, but a unite MM and hi: 
front built up by the workers from below....” In plain language fi Jack A 
this meant that the only way in which the Communist Part of his 
would engage in united action with the Socialists would be tj} the mo 
break up their organizations and assume the leadership of— The p 
their former members. But that, too, was before the Cor Mis also 
gress of the Comintern, before Georgi Dimitrov asked in hifi} remark 
keynote speech: “Is it not clear that joint action by the a¢- withou 
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herents of the parties and organizations of the two Intern« 
tionals, the Communist and the Second International, woul! 
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p well known and the new play holds no surprises. 
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‘sate the repulse by the masses of the fascist onslaught, 


gaciile 


oq would enhance the political importance of the working 
4 would be easy, though not particularly profitable, to 
atinue to cite party policies and show how they were re- 
rerse d by the International Congress. It would be easy, too, 
») show how item after item of the party program failed and 
had to be abandoned even before the International Congress. 
Thus while Browder boasts on page 181 that the red unions 
x but “5S per cent of the volume of membership of the 

.of L.. . directly led 20 per cent of all strikers and in- 
direct - influenced in a decisive manner more than half the 
struggles of the A. F. of L.,” he confesses on page 196 that it 
was necessary “to shift main emphasis to work inside the 
of L.” and to abandon one after another of the red 
unit One page 179 it is the purpose of the A. F. of L. “to 
control and eventually choke off the strike movement,” while 
three pages farther on “the reformist United Mine Workers’ 
Union (A. F. of L.) swept through the field with a broad re- 
-ryitment campaign, and our red union members (without even 
consulting us) went along with the masses and together with 
them organized the strike movement.” 

There is a great deal in this volume to which the party 
«ill adheres on paper but which, if it is to keep in tune with 
reality, it must also modify or abandon. Chief among such 
issues is the Negro question, which the party still speaks of 

* through “self-determination of the black belt.” Well- 

formed travelers from Moscow declare that the policy is 
lready slated for the same wastebasket as the red unions. 

The International has shown the ability to abandon its 
untenable positions, even though it did maintain them far be- 
yond the time when some of the most intelligent Communists 
in the world insistently showed the necessity for their repudia- 
tion. The movement would do itself a great service if it pre- 
vented the publication of books tending to perpetuate a 
infusion which has proved so disastrous to itself and to the 
SterLtnGc D. Spero 
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world. 


Drama 
Run of the Mill 


ROM its title on, J. B. Priestley’s “Eden End” (Masque 
Theater) is the sort of thing which the English seem 
fonder of than we usually are—a story of provincial 
family life told with quiet, slightly sentimental realism. By 
now Mr. Priestley’s defects as well as his virtues are pretty 
His greatest 
strength is his ability to sketch in broad, superficial strokes 
slightly eccentric characters very much like those favored by 
the Victorian novelists whom he so much admires. His great- 
est defect is not his penchant for a kind of hearts-of-oak sen- 
timent—which may be pleasant enough in its mild way—but 
a certain aggressive commonplaceness of thought which he 
insists upon parading. “Eden End” exhibits both his virtues 
and his vices in characteristic manner. The easy-going actor, 
Jack Appleby, hero of a score of provincial tours and proud 
of his ability to find an evening of good fun in the pubs of 
the most god-forsaken community, is an entertaining caricature. 
The provincial doctor, though a familiar enough personage, 
is also pleasantly sketched. But when one of the characters 
“it can’t go on 
is not inserted 
Mr. Priestley 


without hurting somebody,” the observation 
Primarily because it happens to be in character. 


expects—and from many doubtless gets—an appreciative mur- 
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At Home Abroad. Winter Garden. 
handsome offering with Ethel Waters and various others. 
of this year’s song and dance parties. 


Crime Marches On. Morosco Theater. 
Eden End. Masque Theater. 
Jubilee. Imperial Theater. 


Night of January 16. Ambassador. High doings in a court- 
room with a jury drawn from the audience. Fair example of 
the genre which Variety now calls a “Whodunit.” 


Porgy & Bess. Alvin Theater. Operatic version of the well- 
known play with the score by Gershwin. Lavish production super- 
vised by Mamoulian. One of the big hits of the year but to me 
less effective than anything so elaborate ought to be. 

Remember The Day. National Theater. Touching and entertain- 
ing story of a boy who fell in love with his teacher. Unusually 
well acted and with enough humor to give it edge. 


Squaring The Circle. Lyceum Theater. 
which has been tremendously popular in Russia. 
and ending with an ironic conclusion. 


Winterset. Martin Beck Theater. “Winterset” 
original and engrossing. 


Beatrice Lillie in a very 
Best 


Reviewed this week. 
Reviewed this week. 
Reviewed this week. 


Slapstick satiric farce 
Plenty of fun 


seems to me bold, 





The Epic Plan Discussed in an 
Exciting Debate 


Mr, Sinclair’s only appearance in New York. 


UPTON SINCLAIR vs. NORMAN THOMAS 
Chairman: Roger Baldwin 
Mecca Temple, Sunday Eve., Nov. 17, 8 P. M. 


Tickets 55c, 83c, $1.10, $1.65. Socialist Call, Rand Schoo!, 
Workers Bookshop, Columbia Bookstore, New York Forum, 
39 E. 10th Street, N. Y¥. 


“Preduction for Use-Can it be Established under Capitalism?” 











SANCTIONS 


Are Sanctions a talisman to open the way to the 
Temple of Peace or a battle cry of nations that self- 
ishly seek an excuse for a universal War? 


The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


gives you an uncolored view of the disturbing situation 
in Europe which the aggression of Italy has thrust on 
a peace-hungry world. 

It is a storehouse of information on international poli- 
tics, European trends of thought, current English 
literature, and cultural developments the world over. 


Intelligent persons in 64 countries depend on The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly to keep them furnished 
with reliable information on all important world hap- 
penings and to keep their viewpoint on vital affairs clear 
and unprejudiced. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
224 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $3.00 for which send THE MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY for one year from 
England to the address below. 
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mur of “How true that is!” The judicious, if they do not 
grieve, are at least a bit embarrassed by a simplicity of mind 
which enables the author to emerge from a period of cogita- 
tion with such a contribution to wisdom. Mr. Priestley’s re- 
peated declaration that “life is strange’ tempts one to reply 
with the well-known but crushing question, “By comparison 
with what?” As for the story, it is concerned with the return 
to the family circle of a run-away daughter who decides in 
the end that she had better not disillusion her father, who 
has been consoling himself with the thought that her rather 
dismal career has been a series of glamorous triumphs—life 
of the sort he gave up when he retired to the safety of the 
country instead of looking for fame in London. The English 
cast knows its business. 

In the clear if not elegant phraseology of Variety only 
the musical shows (including “Porgy and Bess”) are so far 
“in the big money.” “Jubilee” (Imperial Theater) now joins 
“At Home Abroad” in this pleasant category of big successes 
and, like its predecessor, earns its position. If the full truth 
must be told, neither Cole Porter’s lyrics nor his music are 
quite as dashing as they were in “Anything Goes,” but both 
are decidedly pleasant in a very suave, very “smart” fashion. 
Mary Boland is funny as the queen who uses the opportunity 
provided by a period of freedom to strike up a long-desired 
acquaintance with a movie actor who plays wild men and is 
not too heavily disguised under the name of Charles Raus- 
miller. Melville Cooper is also funny as the king with a 
hardly suppressed passion for parlor tricks, and the rest of the 
all too democratic royal family acquit themselves well. For 
good measure there is the blond and smiling June Knight, 
who is pleasant to look at and not unpleasant to hear. All in 
all, “Jubilee” provides the kind of entertainment it sets out 
to provide, and like “At Home Abroad” its décor is not only 
splendid but in unusually good taste. 

Like one or two previous plays about radio, “Crime 
Marches On” (Morosco Theater) is considerably more noisy, 
extravagant, and generally goofy than the institution it satir- 
izes. The story of a rustic poet who is lured to New York 
for a soap program, who dreams a wild fantasia in the course 
of which he is compelled to poetize a weekly Crime of the 
Hour, and who finally wakes to find his employers actually 
ready to embark upon that very thing, would seem rather 
On the stage it is even more so. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu 


confusing in synopsis. 


Films 
Nature and Artifice 


is not the best thing they do, is to catch nature nap- 
ping and let us see the inscrutable smile which sleeps 
A better thing for any art to do, of 
course, is to put a meaning there; but the peculiar advantage 
of the camera is that when it has no meaning to promote it 
can at least arrest our eyes with a glimpse of what must be 


O NE thing the movies can do, though in the long run it 


on her featureless face. 


fascinating because it is so indisputably actual. Most of the 
credit for whatever success is achieved by “La Maternelle,” 
the French film which recently had its American premiére at 
the Fifty-fifth Street Playhouse, goes to the forty or fifty chil- 
dren who play an essential role without seeming to be aware 
that they are playing at all. This is not to deny shat the 
directors, Jean Benoit-Levy and Marie Epstein, acted wisely in 
keeping the children unconscious of what they did, or that they 
put immediately to shame every Hollywood director who has 


exploited some child wonder; but it is to insist that 4 
triumph was at the best negative. The children, from 

Marie down to little Fondant, are irresistibly interesting 

indeed quite crushingly credible; the result of this hour or 

with them being the impression that one has been, for bet 
or for worse, in the company of all the children in the wo, 
What such an experience would mean I do not know; 

does the picture tell, its chief business being to offer the expe 
ence raw. 

M. Benoit-Levy, to be sure, was present at the premi 
to suggest that there was a meaning and to prove thereby th 
his picture was a work of art. But his remarks about 
importance of human kindness were sentimental and ungeg 
vincing. Misery will always exist, he said, and yet there w 
always be pity to mitigate it—and he pointed to Rose, the ad 
heroine of the film, as a significant embodiment of the y 
spoiled human heart. The restrained and rather trance; 
acting of Madeleine Renaud as Rose, however, did not balan 
the primitive force of all these nameless juveniles among who 
she moved like an angel. The idea behind her direction w 
inadequate to the material—poor children of Paris—which sf 
was supposed to transform; and the addition of a love stog 
involving her and the director of “la maternelle” was far fro 
helping out. Ezra Pound once wrote a memorable line abo 
“the sturdy unkillable infants of the very poor.” The pictug 
magnificently annotates that line—and fails, in spite of 
Benoit-Levy’s sweet intentions, to do anything more. 

Another French film, René Clair’s “Le Dernier Millia 
daire” (Cinéma de Paris), has so little plain nature in 
that it must stand or fall according as it becomes interest 
for its idea. For me it falls, not because its idea seems to} 
that the world is a silly place, but because it is everywhe 
silly in itself. René Clair was being groomed several yea 
ago as a cinema satirist, and the late Harry Alan Potamki 
expected something important from him if he ever managed t 
do a little thinking. It looks now as if he had grown incapabl 
of thought; for the mythical kingdom of Casinario which h 
creates—or copies from Monte Carlo of all places—in orde 
to say something about the depression and the world orde 
says next to nothing at all. Casinario does not for a momen 
represent Europe, nor do the antics of its population succeef 
in reminding us of anything better than Graustark. Th 
capers of the Queen, the Princess, and the Last Millionaire 
who is imported to keep Casinario solvent, are cut to no end 
which is visible or worth trying to make visible. Where al 
is movement there is nothing that looks like progress; there 
is only the whirr and flutter of celluloid. 

“Red Army Days” (Cameo) is the only worthless Russia 
film I have ever seen. The Red Army tanks that maneuvef 
through it have all the merit which inanimate objects art 
capable of having in newsreels, but after them comes merely 
a very sorry and infantile attempt to tell a love story in what 
was once the Hollywood manner, or in what the misguided 
directors, A. Zharky and Joseph Heifitz, conceive that manne 
to have been. What it now is seems all at once by compariso 
fresh and strong, and under cover of the comparison such @ 
picture as Hecht and MacArthur’s “Barbary Coast” come 
off pretty well. The story of how a bad woman (Miriam 
Hopkins) is made by a Shelley-reading poet (Joel McCrea) 
to realize how good she can be in spite of the fact that @ 
villain (Edward G. Robinson) has her in his Mexican grip is 
foolish beyond the need of proof. Why is it, by the way 
that these poets never nourish themselves on someone earlie 
or later or better than Shelley? But San Francisco in the 
Gold Rush days, and particularly its waterfront, is presented 
with considerable vigor and with something of that imaginatien 
which is never wholly lacking from the Hecht-MacArthur 


product. Mark Van Doren 
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